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LA CALPRENEDE DRAMATIST 


It is my purpose in this article, not to stress the importance 
of a neglected author, but to give the results of an inquiry into the 
work of one who as a dramatist has hitherto roused the curiosity of 
several writers, but attracted the study of very few. M. Lanson 
has discussed some of his plays briefly in his Esquisse d’une histoire 
de la tragédie frangaise.1_ Both he and M. Bernardin have criticized 
at some length his Mort de Mithridate.2, But most critics have con- 
fined themselves to pointing out the novelty of his subjects.* I was 
attracted to La Calprenéde not only by the fact that he based the 
plot of three plays on English history, but by his producing in the 
important period between the Cid and Polyeucte more plays than 
almost any other French author. A man of such well-recognized 
importance in the history of the novel deserves to be studied, if it is 
only to determine the quality of his early literary activity, for it was 
as a dramatist that he served his apprenticeship and acquired what 
reputation he had before the publication of Cassandre. He was 
hailed at his début by Mairet* as of such promise that he could be 


1 Published by the department of Romance Languages and Literature of Columbia 
University, 1917, Lectures XII and XXI. 

2In their editions of Racine’s Mithridate. Cf. for the former pp. 20-22 of his 
sixth edition (Paris, Hachette, 1909); for the latter pp. 5-11 of his fourth edition (Paris, 
Delagrave). 

3 Cf. H. Koerting, Geschichte des franzésichen Romans im X VII. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 
1891), p. 245; Abel Lefranc, R.d.C.C., XIV, 582; G. Reynier, Histoire de la langue et de 
la littérature francaise, edited by Petit de Julleville (Paris, Colin, 1896-99), IV, 388. 

4Cf. the épttre dédicatoire to his Galanteries du duc d’Ossonne, Paris, Rocolet, 1636, 
and his Avertissement au Besanconnois Mairet (1637), cited by Marty-Laveaux, @uores de 
P. Corneille, III, 74, 75. 
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named among the writers whom he opposed to Corneille. Two of 
his plays attracted enough interest to be re-written by later dramatists. 
His Comte d’ Essex was praised by Thomas Corneille and by Voltaire. 
Toward the end of his career Moliére advanced him 800 francs for 
a “piece de Theastre qu’il doit faire’! and, even though this may 
be considered a recognition of his fame as a novelist rather than of 
his dramatic skill, it is nevertheless a tribute from one who was at 
the time the chief appraiser of an author’s ability to attract an 
audience. 

The sources of information with regard to La Calprenéde consist 
chiefly of his marriage record, the prefaces to his plays, several 
anecdotes told by Tallemant,? and items from Loret’s Muze his- 
torique.s These were collected and amplified by Moréri,* Niceron,® 
the fréres Parfaict,6 and others. The conclusions of these biographers 
appear substantially correct, but I would change the date of La Cal- 
prenéde’s arrival in Paris and would add from his prefaces a little 
information that has been hitherto overlooked. His full name was 
Gautier de Costes de la Calprenéde. The son of Pierre de Costes 
and Catherine du Verdier-Genouillac, he was born at the Chateau 
of Toulgoud, near Sarlat in the Diocese of Cahors,’ probably about 
1610. Heissaid by Moréri to have studied at Toulouse. He claims 
in the preface to his Mithridate that all the French he knew before 
leaving Périgord was what he had read in Amadis de Gaule. The 
sources of his plays indicate that he may have read not only Latin, 
but Italian and English. He was a cadet, possibly an officer, in the 
Guards and saw service in Germany, where he suffered from the 
famine.’ Before leaving the army, he composed his first play, 


1 La Grange, Registre, p. 52, under March 12, 1663. 

2Chapter CCCLXXII, Vol. VI, in the edition of Monmerqué and Paris (Paris, 
Techener, 1857). 

?For July 12, 1659; March 31 and October 20, 1663. 

4Le grand Dictionnaire historique, especially in the edition of 1732 (Paris, Coignard) 
under the title Costes. 

& Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire des hommes illustres (Paris, Biasson), XX XVII, 
235-43. This volume appeared in 1737. 

& Histoire du Thédtre francois (Paris, Le Mercier et Saillant), especially V, 148 sq. 
This volume appeared in 1745. 

7 Cf. Jal, Dictionnaire, p. 307, and Moréri, loc. cit. 


8 Preface to his Comte d’ Essez. 
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probably toward 1635.'! If we accept this date, we must reject that 
of 1632, given by Moréri without proof, for his coming to Paris, as he 
tells us that he wrote the play a fortnight after leaving his province.” 
Tallemant® says that he was long “un des ares-boutants du bureau 
d’adresse.”” La Calprenéde asserts* that he was protected by the 
princesse de Guimené. He ultimately established himself at court, 
where the queen, complaining one day of her ladies in waiting, found 
that they were so absorbed by the story-telling of a certain young 
Gascon that they had no time for their work. She thereupon sent 
for La Calprenéde and enjoyed at first hand his skill as a raconteur.® 
He is said to have become a “gentilhomme ordinaire de la chambre 
du roi.’”* His marriage in 1648 to a widow of considerable notoriety’ 
and the circumstances of the latter portion of his life hardly concern 
us, as his last published play was written no later than 1642 and his 
literary efforts were subsequently devoted chiefly to the composition 
of his three lengthy novels.*® 

What is important for us is that “il n’y a jamais eu un homme 
plus gascon que cetuy-cy,’””*—for it is he and not Cyrano de Bergerac 
who was the real representative of Périgord in seventeenth-century 
dramatic literature—that he was of noble birth, soldier and courtier 
as well as writer. Tallemant also relates that when La Calprenéde 
was standing behind the scenes at the first representation of Mithri- 
date, a friend called to him that his play was making ahit. ‘‘Chut, 
chut’ luy dit-il, ‘ne me nommez point; car si le pere le sgavoit! Une 
fois,’ disoit-il, ‘que le pere, qui ne vouloit pas que je fisse de vers, me 
trouve comme je rimois, il se mit en colere, prit un pot de chambre, 
d’argent s’entend, pour me le jetter a la teste.’’”’ The force of this 
anecdote is strengthened by the evidence of his prefaces, where 

1 Mairet, writing in January, 1636, op. cit., speaks of this asarecent work. Grenailles 


(cf. below, loc. cit.) considers him to have been among the last of the new generation of 
dramatists. The play does not appear in Mahelot’s Mémoire. Its privilege was not 


obtained till 1636. 

2 Preface to his Mort de Mithridate. 8 Loc. cit. 

« Preface to his Comte d’ Essez. 5 Cf. Niceron, loc. cit. 6 Cf. Moré6ri, loc. cit. 

7Cf. Tallemant, loc. cit. Gossip made him out to be her sixth husband, but the 
marriage contract shows that he was the third. 

8 Cassandre, 10 vols. (1642-1645); Cléopdtre, 12 vols. (1647); Faramond, 7 vols. 
(privilége, 1658; left unfinished at La Calprenéde’s death). 

* Tallemant, loc. cit. 
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La Calprenéde assumes a disdain for the writer’s profession that is 
remarkable in so voluminous an author. He is ashamed to be known 
as a poet. Writing is an “amusement que |’erreur du siécle rend 
presque honteux 4 ceux de ma profession.’”? If a nobleman excels 
in an art, they say, “c’est un iotieur de Luth, c’est un musicien, c’est 
un Poéte.” Jeanne d’Angleterre is a “mauvaise piece’; Edouard, 
“un ouvrage si mauvais et le dernier de cette nature que je pretends 
mettre au jour.” He protests that he would not put his name even 
to Essex, his masterpiece, if it had not already appeared on worse 
plays, published in his absence and without his knowledge. 

That he actually believed his work to be worthless seems improb- 
able. He admits that his Jeanne was “cherement aimee.” But he 
would be classified with soldiers and courtiers rather than with 
artists. His attitude is that satirized more than once by Moliére. 
All that a noble wrote must have “l’air cavalier,” and smell of no 
pedantry; he must compose without effort and without delay. 
La Calprenéde’s carelessness in matters of publication may be due to 
the same cause. His first play was printed largely in his absence, 
so that he had time to correct the proofs of the last act only. The 
documents authorizing the printing of this play and of the two that 
followed it were granted to the publisher, not to La Calprenéde. He 
had so little to do with the publication of Jeanne d’ Angleterre that his 
publisher thought him dead and referred to “feu M. de la Cal- 
prenéde.” He dedicated only three of his ten pieces and left one 
of them unpublished. 

His plays may be listed as follows: 


1. La Mort de Mithridate, tragédie (Paris, Sommaville, 1637); dedi- 
cated to the queen; privilége, Sept. 30; achevé, Nov. 16, 1636; 
first played probably in 1635. 

2. La Bradamante (?), tragi-comédie (Paris, Sommaville, 1637); 
privilége, Feb. 7; achevé, Feb. 20. 

3. Le Clarionte ou le Sacrifice sanglant, tragi-comédie (Paris, Som- 
maville, 1637); privilége, Feb. 7; achevé, Aug. 3. 

4. Ieanne Reyne d’Angleterre, tragédie (Paris, Sommaville, 1638) ; 
dedicated by the publisher to the abbé d’Armentiére. 


1 Cf. the prefaces to la Mort de Mithridate, le Comte d’ Essex, and Edouard. 
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5. Le Comte d’Essex, tragédie (Paris, 1639); achevé, May 30, dedi- 
cated to the princesse de Guimené; Lyon, Claude de la Riviére, 
1654.1 

6. Edouard, tragi-comédie (Paris, Courbé, 1640); privilége, Feb. 23, 
1639; achevé, May 10, 1640; dedicated to the duc d’Angoulesme. 

7. La Mort des enfans d’ Herodes ou suite de Mariane, tragédie (Paris, 
Courbé, 1639); privilége, May 15; achevé, July 2; dedicated to 
Richelieu. 

8. Phalanie, tragédie (Paris, Sommaville, 1642); privilége, May 3, 
1641; achevé, Nov. 12, 1641. 

9. Hermenigilde, tragédie (Paris, Sommaville et Courbé, 1643); 
privilége, Feb. 6; achevé, Sept. 10. 

10. Bellissaire, played at the Hétel de Bourgogne, July, 1659;? not 
printed. 
11. Play to be written for Moliére.® 


I. EARLY PLAYS 


La Mort de Mithridate, following closely Mairet’s Sophonisbe, 
interests us as one of the earliest tragedies composed by writers of 
Corneille’s generation. It introduced its author to the dramatic 
world and gave rise to at least three anecdotes that evidence a certain 
notoriety. Mairet® says of this play and Benserade’s Cléopétre that 
the “apprentissage est un demi-chef-d’ceuvre qui donne de merveil- 
leuses espérances des belles choses qu’ils pourront faire 4 |’avenir,”’ 


1 These are the only editions to which I have had access. The Bibliothéque drama- 
tique de Monsieur de Soleinne, I, 255, declares that the play was reprinted at least five 
times. A copy of the Lyons edition owned by the New York Public Library is the only 
copy of any of the plays I have been able to find in America. 

2 Cf. Loret, Muze historique of July 12, 1659, and the fréres Parfaict, op. cit., VIII, 
277-78. 

3Cf. La Grange, loc. cit. The Bibliothéque dramatique de Soleinne, V, supplément, 
25, attributes to him la Liziméne of G. de Coste, Paris, Thomas de la Ruelle, 1632, but 
as La Calprenéde’s name appears nowhere else in this form and as he tells us that Mith- 
ridate was his first play, this attribution seems incorrect. There was, moreover, a 
dramatic author named de Coste to whom Gaillard refers in his Cartel, @uvres Meslées, 
1634, pp. 33, 34. 

4I have already cited one. Another, also from Tallemant, loc. cit., tells us that ‘‘un 
jour qu’il avoit un habit d’une couleur bizarre, comme tout le monde estoit en peine de 
scavoir quelle couleur c’estoit: ‘C'est,’ dit le feu Marquis de Gesvres, ‘couleur de Mith- 
ridate.’"’ The same story in an apparently garbled form is told by Moréri, op. cit., II, 
450, with the substitution for Mithridate of Silvandre, a work otherwise unknown. It is 
also related that when the actor who played Mithridates at Epiphany swallowed the poison, 
saying ‘‘ Mais c’est trop differer,’’ a spectator in the parterre completed the verse with 
the words ‘“‘le Roy boit, le Roy boit'’; cf. the fréres Parfaict, op. cit., V, 160. 


5 Loc. cit. 
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and declares, the following year, that Mithridate has been played as 
often as any of Corneille’s pieces. Grenailles insists that it “passe 
pour un chef-d’ceuvre au jugement des habiles.’”! 

The principal source is Appian. Plutarch and Florus are used 
to a smaller extent.2 The subject is the death of Mithridates, as 
a result of his wars with the Romans and the desertion of his son, 
Pharnaces. According to Appian, the latter won over first the 
Roman deserters, then other soldiers in his father’s army by repre- 
senting to them the danger of invading Italy, as Mithridates was 
preparing to do. He was crowned king while his father “‘saw these 
things from a high portico.”” Unable to escape, Mithridates gave 
poison to his two daughters, who died at once, and took some himself, 
but, “although he walked about rapidly to hasten its action, it had 
no effect, because he had accustomed himself to other drugs by 
continually trying them as a means of protection against poisoners.’’ 
He accordingly persuaded Bituitus, an officer of the Gauls, to kill him. 

La Calprenéde lays the scene at Sinope, giving as a reason that 
it was one of the best towns of Mithridates’ kingdom. Racine’s 
location of it in the Crimea is more nearly in accordance with history. 
La Calprenéde probably thought of Sinope because it was the town 
to which Pompey returned the body of Mithridates after he had 
received it from Pharnaces. When the play begins, the Romans, 
contrary to history, are besieging their enemy. The scene passes 
from the Roman camp to the palace of Mithridates, to the top of 
the wall between. Such use of a wall occurs in several plays of 
the period‘ and is condemned by d’Aubignac’ on the ground that the 
wall must have been stormed during the progress of the play, yet the 
spectators, to whom it has been visible all the while, have seen no 
such event take place. Finally, a room in the palace is represented, 
cut off by a piece of tapestry that is drawn aside at the proper 
moment, according to a method noted in Mahelot’s Mémoire. 


1 Cf. the preface to his Innocent Malheureuz, cited by Bernardin, op. cit., p. 5. 

2 Cf. Appian, Roman History, Book XII, chaps. xv and xvi; Plutarch, Pompey 
and Lucullus; Florus, Book I, chap. xl. It is improbable that La Calprenéde knew 
either Behourt’s Hypsicratée (1604) or Margarit Pageau’s Meonime (1600). 

* Appian’s Roman History, translated by Horace White (New York, Macmillan, 
1912), IV, 453, 454. 

‘Cf. Auvray, Dorinde; Scudéry, l’ Amour tyrannique; Puget de La Serre, le Sac de 
Carthage. 

5 Pratique du Thédtre (edition of Amsterdam, Bernard, 1715), I, 92 and 219. 
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The first act introduces the two groups of persons whose conflict 
forms the struggle of the play. On one side are the Romans and 
their new ally. Pompey is present only long enough to discuss the 
ethics of Pharnaces’ treachery and to hand over to him with surpris- 
ing trustfulness the command of the Roman army. Within the 
town we see the other group, Mithridates and the women of his 
household. The second act is concerned chiefly with a last sortie of 
the besieged and a description of the mental state of Pharnaces, 
torn between the self-interest that has led him to the Roman camp 
and the love he feels for his wife, strengthened by a certain remorse 
at deserting his father. 

It is with the third act that a more completely classical author 
would have begun his play. The sortie has failed. The citizens of 
Sinope surrender. Preparations are made to carry the palace by 
assault. The only hope for the king is to win over hisson. Bérénice, 
wife of Pharnaces, who has remained faithful to her father-in-law, 
urges her husband from the top of the wall to abandon the Romans. 
After she fails, Mithridates, then his daughters and his wife try to 
persuade him, but in vain. The Coriolanus situation does not end 
in the triumph of patriotism or filial devotion. There is nothing 
left for the old king but to die and this he does magnificently in the 
last act, for which the rest of the play has been but a preparation. 
He and the four women of his family take poison in turn, but Mith- 
ridates continues to live while the others die one by one, for his system 
is so filled with antidotes that the draught has no effect upon him. 
This harrowing situation is made still more intense by the news that 
the Romans have broken into the palace. Mithridates now stabs 
himself, leaving the order that his pale corpse be placed upon the 
throne. Accordingly, when his son enters and the tapestry is drawn 
aside, he sees the bodies of Mithridates and Hypsicratée on the two 
thrones, those of his sisters and his wife at the king’s feet. The effect 
of this spectacle is further heightened by the remorse of Pharnaces 
and the cynical calmness of his Roman companion. 

M. Bernardin says of this tragedy: “Elle méritait d’étre mieux 
écrite; car elle renferme une fort belle scéne entre le pére et le fils, 
le rdle de Bérénice est une création remarquable, le dénouement 
porte 4 son comble l’horreur tragique.’! He goes on to point out 

1 Loc. cit. 127 
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the superiority of Racine’s Mithridate, in which the true character 
of the king is preserved, though the details of history are not. I do 
not think, however, that La Calprenéde should be taxed with too 
great fidelity to the records. He admits that he has altered his 
sources by laying the scene at Sinope, introducing Pompey, creating 
Bérénice, causing the king’s wife to be present at his death, making 
of that death a suicide, followed by the remorse of Pharnaces. Such 
changes as these are to the play’s advantage and show already a 
freedom of attitude toward history that is characteristic, not only 
of his other plays, but of his historical novels. It is true, however, as 
Bernardin points out, that he fails to grasp the full dramatic value 
of Mithridates’ character, for he gives only his noble side, his courage 
and patriotic hatred of the Romans, while his cruelty, his craftiness, 
which Racine depicts, are omitted, as well as his interest in music 
and Greek literature. As in Racine and in history, he is still a lover 
and a fighter, despite his advanced age, but La Calprenéde fails to 
show by action the vigor of his character. The sortie is carried out 
behind the scenes. The interview with his son is inspired by the 
women. Only at the end do we see him acting with determination 
and there the effect is spoiled by the lack of forcible phraseology. 
Mithridates is not represented as a tragic hero, who dies through 
his own error, but as a victim of his son’s treachery and the strength 
of Rome. The dramatic struggle takes place in the breast of this 
son, who becomes the essential, if not the most emphasized, figure 
in the play. At the risk of improbability, La Calprenéde gives him 
command of the Roman army in order that he may have the power 
to decide for or against his father. Love and remorse weigh upon 
him, but neither his wife’s entreaties, his father’s curse, nor the 
threats of his stepmother can win him over. The character is 
treated too unsympathetically to appear thoroughly dramatic. He 
is a villain rather than a man who, after weighing both sides, has come 
sincerely to the opinion that union with Rome is for the best interests 
of Asia Minor. The presentation of the problem is, moreover, anti- 
climatic, for his first interview is with his wife, who has most influence 


1 He gives as his reason for not having him slain, as in Appian, by the Gaul, the fact 
that such an ending had already been seen in two Cléopdtres. He refers, of course, to 
the plays of Benserade and Mairet, which had recently appeared. In both of these 
Anthony kills himself, but with the aid of an attendant. 
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upon him, the second with his father, the third with his sisters and 
step-mother. Here, as in the character itself, La Calprenéde shows 
a certain power of dramatic conception, but with it a carelessness in 
detail that makes his work ineffective. 

La Calprenéde prides himself on the introduction of Bérénice 
and attributes the success of his play largely to the manner in which 
this réle was interpreted by a great actress in the best troops of 
Europe. She makes indeed a pathetic and noble figure. So deeply 
does she feel her husband’s treachery that she joins her fate to that 
of his father’s family rather than profit by his betrayal of them. She 
pleads vainly: 

Si du bonheur passé le souvenir t’est doux, 

Elave un peu tes yeux, vois ta femme a genoux. 
Considére les pleurs qui coulent sur sa face, 

Et pour quels ennemis elle attend une grace: 

Je parle pour tes sceurs, pour ton pére et pour moi, 
Et bien plus que pour nous je demande pour toi.’ 


Bernardin points out the resemblance between this réle and that of 
Sabine, for not only are the situations of the two women somewhat 
similar, but both are willing to suffer vicariously. It is by no means 
improbable that Corneille found here the suggestion for this character. 

The other persons are of small importance. The two daughters 
are undifferentiated. The one member of Mithridates’ harem 
brought upon the stage is Hypsicratée, a sort of Amazon who, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, accompanied the king in all his battles, dressed as a 
man. Although historically justified, the character possesses litile 
human interest. The Romans are depicted according to tradition 
as stern and cynical men of affairs, strong and grasping, unaffected 
by sympathy or sentiment. 

In spite of such errors as I have indicated, the play had much 
to recommend it to its audiences, the struggle in the soul of Pharnaces, 
the situation of Mithridates, the character of Bérénice, her interview 
with her husband, the meeting of father and son, finally the fifth 
act with its climax of tragic horror, equaled by few plays of the period. 
One cannot be overcritical of the “coup d’essai d’un jeune soldat,” 
who knew of French only what he had read in Amadis and who could 


1 Cited by Bernardin, op. cit., p. 8. 
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correct the printer’s errors only for the fifth act. That the play 
remained on the boards for some thirty years is shown by its being 
listed in Poisson’s Baron de la Crasse (1662) among the plays then 
popular in the provinces. It is important in the history of classical 
tragedy, as it may have suggested to Racine the subject of his Mith- 
ridate, to Corneille the character of Sabine, and as it is one of the 
first plays of its author’s generation to depict the struggles of the 
Near East between the time of Alexander and the Roman conquest, 
a field that was to prove rich both for French tragedy and French 
romance. 

Bradamante is attributed to La Calprenéde by the fréres Parfaict 
and the Bibliothéque du thédtre francois. De Beauchamps says that 
this tragi-comedy, “suivant M. de C., est douteuse entre lui et le 
duc de Saint-Aignan.”’” No author’s name appears in the printed 
play. The privilege was obtained by De Sommaville the same day 
that he received permission to print La Calprenéde’s Clarionte. The 
combat of an Amazon-like heroine would attract La Calprenéde, but 
also a number of his rivals. There is no certainty that he wrote the 
play, but such evidence as we have points to him rather than to any- 
one else. If it is his work, it is his least original production. 

The subject is the familiar story from the Orlando furioso, 
cantos XLIV-XLVI, which Garnier had dramatized over half a 
century before. Did the author base his play solely on Ariosto, 
did he follow Garnier alone, or did he make use of both? It would be 
difficult to prove that he did not turn directly to the Orlando. If 
confirmation of this statement is needed, it may be found in the 
scene depicting Léon’s discovery of Roger and the latter’s confession 
of his trip to the East, where La Calprenéde follows details of the 
Orlando which Garnier omits.!. On the other hand, he may have had 
suggestions from Garnier, whose play was frequently reprinted down 
to 1619. Evidence of such influence is not very strong, as both plays 
vary little from Ariosto’s narrative, but the younger dramatist may 
easily have derived from his predecessor the idea of dramatizing the 
story and such details as the fact that in the duel between the lovers 
Roger presses Bradamante in the plays, though he only parries her 


1 Cf. Orlando furioso, XLVI, 26, ff.; la Bradamante (Garnier), V, 1; la Bradamante 
(La Calprenéde), IV, 1-3. 
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blows in the Orlando; the planning of Marphise’s stratagem in 
advance; the omission of Melisse’s agency in the discovery of Roger;! 
the introduction of the comic element, especially in the rdéle of 
Aymon. 

Whether La Calprenéde used Garnier or not, it is interesting to 
note by a comparison of the two plays the progress made in dramatic 
art during the half century that separates them. Garnier had 
omitted the chorus, but he had clung to the introductory monologue, 
the unequal distribution of matter among the acts, the excessive use 
of monologue and stereotyped dialogue, the lack of preparation for 
dramatic scenes that characterize imitators of Seneca. La Cal- 
prenéde begins his play with the dialogue between Roger and Léon 
in which the former agrees to fight the latter’s duel with Bradamante. 
He enters at once into the heart of his subject by omitting almost all 
the material which makes up Garnier’s first two acts. Monologues, 
though retained, are not given to characters in whom we take little 
interest. The réle of Beatrice is omitted and with it the farcical 
scene of the second act, which, depicting a domestic quarrel, must 
have seemed to La Calprenéde out of place, even in a tragi-comedy. 
Dramatic preparation for the duel is more carefully made. The 
idea of bringing Léon and Bradamante together before the duel is 
original with La Calprenéde. A still more decided change lies in 
the fact that this duel takes place on the stage, in the presence of 
Charlemagne and his court.?, Garnier, on the other hand, does not 
show Bradamante in the presence of either lover before the last scene 
of the play. 

The influence of the pastoral is seen in the description of the forest 
to which Roger retires after the battle, where he visits the “creux 
de ce rocher” and carves on a tree the statement that he has com- 
mitted suicide. Interest is added to the last act by the addition of 
a scene in which the court awaits the return of Roger and by a comic 
ending that is not found in either of his predecessors. In his criticism 

1 Cf. Orlando furioso, XLV, 76, 103; XLVI, 20, ff.; la Bradamante (Garnier), IV, 
1,4; V, 1; (La Calprenéde), II, 7; III, 1-2; IV. 1-3, 

2 One might think that, if Richelieu objected to the Cid on account of the duel, 
although it is neither acted on the stage nor approved by the king, much more would he 
have disapproved of this play, and that the fact that it was published anonymously 
might be due to this cause. Iam not inclined, however, to press this point, in view of the 


frequency of duels in French plays of the period. 
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of Garnier’s play Faguet! points out that the Bulgarian ambassadors 
constitute a deus ex machind. La Calprenéde introduces them only 
once, after the king has acknowledged Roger to be the victor, an 
improvement over Garnier’s method, but like the latter he uses 
their offer of a throne as a means of winning Aymon’s consent to the 
marriage of his daughter and thus lays himself open to a similar 
criticism. 

How far this tragi-comedy still falls short of the purely classical 
French play may be seen by comparing it with Thomas Corneille’s 
Bradamante,? written a half century later. There the unities of 
time and place are preserved. Roger and Bradamante are brought 
together frequently before the end of the play. The spectacular 
duel takes place behind the scenes. The comic passages disappear. 
Superfluous figures, Renaud and Naymes, are omitted. Aymon and 
the Bulgarians, though figuring in the plot, are not seen on the stage. 
Even the réle of deus ex machiné is somewhat softened by having the 
arrival of the Bulgarians announced at the end of the fourth act. 
There is no evidence of influence exerted by either Garnier or La Cal- 
prenéde on Thomas Corneille, who asserts that he draws his plot 
from Ariosto.’ 

A tragi-comedy called le Clarionte ou le Sacrifice sanglant was 
published the same year. Clarionte, a Corsican prince, and his 
fiancée, Rosiméne, daughter of the king of Sardinia, are shipwrecked on 
the Island of Majorca, where the young man is condemned by reason 
of his beauty to be sacrificed to the sun. Rosiméne and the daughter 
of the hostile king of Majorca offer to die in his place, while he insists 
they shall not, thus fulfilling the oracle’s demand that the sacrifice 
continue till three fair victims contend for an honor whose prize 
is death. But the king will not release Clarionte until he is con- 
quered by the latter’s brother, who with his sister and an army arrive 
in time to save the hero both from the sacrificial block and the pursuit 
of the king’s daughter, and to end the play in a triple marriage. 


1 La tragédie francaise au X VI¢ siécle (Paris and Leipzig, Welter, 1897), pp. 218-19. 
2 Published in 1696. The author implies in his preface that he wrote it fifteen years 
before. 
3M. Marsan in his critical edition of Mairet’s Sylvie, Paris, Société nouvelle de librarie 
et d’édition, 1905, p. 231, notes that a line from La Calprenéde’s play, III, 4, 
Amolliroient sans doute un coeur de diamant, 
is an imitation of line 2048 in Sylvie, 
Amolliroient-ils pas des copurs de diamant. 
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The source of this tragi-comedy is unknown. The characters 
and incidents are those of many heroic or pastoral romances. The 
shipwreck, the sacrifice to the sun, the oracle are familiar to readers 
of Heliodorus. The woodland scenes, the carving on trees, the 
princess who hides in a forest, the deus ex machind, and the triple 
marriage are not uncommon in pastoral plays. The contest in 
generosity which gives the play its most distinctive feature has its 
parallel in various works of the period.!_ The most modern element 
in the play is the fact that the country has been ravaged by religious 
wars. The structure, as in Bradamante, is looser than that of La 
Calprenéde’s tragedies. There is nothing in the characters to 
distinguish them from the usual noble and beautiful heroes and 
heroines of tragi-comedy. 

II. ENGLISH PLAYS 

La Calprenéde now returned to the field of his first success, 
historical tragedy, but sought in English history the source of his 
plots. The fact that he was attracted to the Tudors suggests that 
he aimed in his Jeanne d’ Angleterre to re-write the Ecossaise of Mont- 
chrestien in much the same way as he may have re-written Garnier’s 
Bradamente. In the Ecossaise he found not only a subject from recent 
English history, but the story of a Tudor queen who reluctantly 
condemns to death a captive princess on the charge of conspiring 
against her. In both this play and his Ieanne d’ Angleterre the queen 
feels sympathy for her captive cousin; the council of nobles insists 
on the execution, the decision is reached between the acts, the con- 
demned princess not only displays courage, but refers to her death 
as a happy event.? Instead, however, of merely adapting the older 
tragedy to the dramatic technique of his day, he selected a different 
event, the execution of Lady Jane Grey. The historical account was 
apparently known to him through Italian rather than English or 


1Cf. Hardy, Gesippe, Thédtre, IV (Rouen, David Du Petit Val), 1626; Chevreau. 
Les deux Amis (Paris, Courbé, 1638); Du Ryer, Clarigéne, Paris, Sommaville, 1639; 
Reynier, Le Roman sentimental avant l’ Astrée (Paris, Colin, 1908), pp. 78, 85. A some- 
what similar contest between lovers, one of whom is to be sacrificed in order to avert 
calamity from a country, is found subsequently in Scudéry'’s epic, Alaric (edition of 
Paris, Loyson, 1673), pp. 54-63. 

2 Minor resemblances occur. The phrase ‘a gros bouillons’’ is used by both writers 
in describing the execution; ‘‘fay tomber le chef bas et voler l'fme aux cieux'’ becomes 
“le corps tombe sanglant et son Ame s’envole’’; in both cases the severed head bounces 
after striking the ground. Cf. Les tragédies de Montchrestien, edited by Petit de Julle- 
ville (Paris, Plon, 1891), pp. 108-10. 
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French sources.!' He followed them particularly in the meeting of 
Mary and Norfolk at the Tower, the trial of Northumberland, and 
the execution of Jane and her husband. He omits certain important * 
elements, especially the religious question and Wyatt’s uprising. 
To have treated the first would have lost for his heroine the sympathy 
of his Catholic audience, while it would have been difficult to intro- 
duce Wyatt without destroying the unity of his play. 

The tragedy begins just before the arrest of Lady Jane. With 
her husband and her father-in-law she is shut up in London much 
as Mithridates and his family had been besieged in Sinope. At the 
end of the first act, however, the two plots separate, for, while 
Mithridates held out to the end, Lady Jane and her relatives surrender 
and are placed in the Tower. The second act gives two scénes a 
faire, Mary’s deliberation as to what shall be done with her prisoners 
and Lady Jane’s interview with her in which she defends her coup 
d’état on the ground that Edward VI had left her the crown. In the 
third act La Calprenéde gives the first example of his favorite 
dramatic device, the formal trial. Northumberland is arraigned 
before a jury of his peers, presided over by Norfolk, recently released 
from the Tower. The conditions of the trial are announced by the 
chancellor. The court rules, after Northumberland has made the 
plea, that he had acted in accordance with a statute of Henry VIII and 
that he should not be tried by men as guilty as he. Twoof the lords 
reply to his accusation against them. His fate is left in Mary’s hands. 

After further consultation, the queen compromises between the 
general condemnation urged by Elizabeth and the pardon to which 
her sympathy for Lady Jane makes her incline, by condemning 
Northumberland and Guilford, setting free the former’s daughters, 
and referring Lady Jane’s case to the lords. As one trial has already 
been shown, Lady Jane’s takes place behind the scenes. We learn 
in the fifth act that it has resulted in her condemnation. On taking 
leave of the warden, she gives him a “diamant,” evidently considered 

1 He is certainly nearer to the account given by Pollini in his Historia ecclesiastica 
(Rome, 1594), pp. 250 ff. and 264 ff., and to Rosso, Historia d’Inghilterra (Ferrara, 
1591), folio 6—folio 58, than he is to Holinshed, Grafton, Foxe,or De Thou. For example, 
the name d’Erby, given by the Italians to the warden, is used by La Calprenéde, while 
in the English versions he is called Bridges or Bruges. Cf. Holinshed, Chronicles 
(London, 1808), IV, 23; Grafton, Chronicle (London, 1809), II, 543; Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments (London, Pratt) (4th edition), VI, 424; de Thou, Histoire universelle (London, 


1734) II, 414, 428-30. I have been unable to consult Michelangelo Florio, Historia de 
la vita e de la morte de l' Illustrissima Signora Giovanna Graia, 1607. 
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a more princely gift than the book with which she actually presented 
him. The play ends with a description of the heroine’s death and 
the expression of the queen’s remorse. 

While a certain interest attaches to the men, the English lords 
engaged in trying the leader with whom they had recently con- 
spired, the pathetic Guilford, the more forceful Northumberland, 
beaten, but still fighting desperately with his wits, one is chiefly 
attracted by the three princesses. Jane is the victim, first of her 
father-in-law, who forced her to accept the crown, then of her judges. 
She feels, even before her arrest, that she is doomed, though she 
warns Glocester that her power may return and argues with Mary in 
her own defense. There is reference to her “‘bel esprit,” but little 
use is made of her dialectic ability. The necessary love interest is 
supplied by scenes that show her devotion to Guilford. Whatever 
qualms she may have felt at usurping the throne are not translated 
into action, for the play does not begin soon enough for us to see her 
at the moment of her choice. If La Calprenéde could have intro- 
duced the religious motive, he would have better explained why she 
conspired and kept the character dramatic to the end, as Corneille 
did in the case of Polyeucte. He would also have strengthened his 
treatment of Mary and rendered her action toward Jane less hard 
to understand. As it is, Jane cannot struggle, while Mary’s char- 
acter lacks motivation. Her sister Elizabeth is the most Cornelian 
of the three. She is represented here from the Catholic point of view 
as a cruel and vengeful woman, unmoved by the fate of her enemies. 

It is regrettable that this interesting subject, full of dramatic 
possibilities and appearing at a time when its example might have 
been widely followed, was handled by a writer who did not have the 
necessary stylistic and dramatic talent to make the most of it. The 
originality shown in the choice of subject, the sympathetic appre- 
ciation of both Mary and Jane, and the rendering of certain scenes 
are highly commendable, but the interest is scattered over persons 
whose actions are not sufficiently interdependent and the main action 
does not come near enough to filling the play. Jane’s trial, if properly 
developed, might have supplied the lacking struggle, but it takes 
place behind the scenes. The third act is concerned entirely with 
Northumberland, while tiie fourth merely repeats the second. These 
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shortcomings may account for the play’s lack of success, but credit 
must be given it for opening a new field and preparing the way for 
its author’s chef d’ewvre. 

This was the Comte d’Essez, a play that attracts our attention 
at once by the peculiar interest of its plot. The love of Queen 
Elizabeth for the Earl of Essex and her refusal to pardon him when 
condemned for treason formed, even without the romantic ampli- 
fications that were subsequently supplied, a dramatic theme that 
quickly found its way into various fields of literature. Interest in 
the subject may have been enhanced for a French audience by the 
recollection that Essex had led the expeditionary force sent to aid 
Henri IV against the League. His execution had taken place in 1601, 
less than thirty-eight years before La Calprenéde dramatized the 
event. The Comte d’Essez is the first place,? as far as I can ascertain, 
where the story appears that Elizabeth gave Essex a ring with the 
promise that any crime he might commit would be pardoned when 
he returned it, that, after his condemnation, he sent her the ring with 
a plea for mercy, but that the woman to whom it was intrusted did 
not deliver it till after the earl’s execution. This legend, which 
received wide currency and has been accepted by some writers, even 
in recent years, as historical, occurs in several versions, inasmuch as 
the woman’s failure to deliver the ring has been explained in various 
ways. As no one has attempted to describe how the story arose and 
how these versions are related to one another, I would offer a few 
suggestions in regard to them, which will show the importance of 
La Calprenéde in the history of the tale: 

The grounds for believing that the story is not historical are that 
none of the evidence for it is contemporary, that none of the several 
well-authenticated accounts of Elizabeth’s death make mention of 
the incident, and that Essex said nothing about it at the time of his 
execution.2 Yet La Calprenéde’s testimony shows that the story 
had already been formed some time before he wrote, apparently in 


1 Cf. Richard Schiedermair, Der Graf von Essex in der Literatur (Kaiserslautern, 1908). 

2The D.N.B. cites nothing earlier than the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Ranke, Englische Geschichte (Leipzig, 1870), pp. 344-45, declares that it first appears in 
Aubéry’s Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de Hollande (1680). A Spanish play, El Conde 
del Sez, printed just before La Calprenéde’s, has an utterly different plot with no reference 
to the story of the ring. 

2Cf. Edinborough Review, 1853, XCVIII, 161-65, and D.N.B., X1V, 437, 438. The 
argument is weakened, but not materially, by La Calprenéde’s evidence. 
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English oral tradition. ‘‘Si vous trouuez quelque chose dans ceste 
Tragedie,’’ he writes in his preface, ‘que vous n’ayez point leu dans 
les Historiens Anglois, croyez que ie ne l’ay point inuenté, et que ie 
n’ay rien escrit que sur de bonnes [sic] memoires que i’en auois 
receues de personnes de condition et qui ont peut-estre part 4 |’His- 
toire.””’ The legend must have grown up partly out of an effort to 
reconcile the historical facts of the queen’s affection for Essex and 
her signing his death warrant, partly out of some account of a ring 
given by a sovereign to a favorite in order to circumvent the law to 
his advantage. The first attempt at explanation is a statement, said 
to have been made by Elizabeth to the duc de Biron,! that, had it 
not been for the earl’s pride, she would have pardoned him. But 
this was not satisfactory, for accounts of his death show Essex to 
have been almost unduly penitent on the scaffold. An undelivered 
message would easily explain this seeming contradiction. The use 
of a token under such circumstances was common enough practice. 
That this token should take the form of a ring previously given with 
a promise by the queen may have been determined by the fact that 
Henry VIII once gave a ring to Cranmer to enable him to appeal 
from his council to himself? I can find no other story of a ring that 
would so readily have played a part in forming the Essex tradition. 

In the earliest form of the story the only motive attributed to 
the person who prevented the delivery of the ring was probably 
personal enmity, for this is the only cause given in the version attri- 
buted to Sir Dudley Carleton,’ but jealousy could easily be added, 
as is the case in La Calprenéde’s play. The difficulty of explaining 
how a woman who was in love with Essex could fail to deliver the 
ring probably suggested the addition of the third woman, found in 
the History of the most renowned Queen Elizabeth and her great Favorite,‘ 

1 Histoires memorables, 1607. 

2 The story is told by Cranmer’s secretary Ralph Morice, whose manuscript was not 
published till it appeared in the Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, edited by J. G° 
Nichols, Camden Society, 1859, pp. 455-59, but it was used by Foxe and formed the 
basis of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, V, 1-3. By this means Cranmer escaped punish- 
ment, an event which shows that the extraordinary thing about the story of Elizabeth's 
ring is not that she gave it to Essex, but that he failed to put it to use. 

3Cf. Bayle, Dictionnaire, p. 1063 in the edition of Amsterdam (Bohm, 1720). The 
account is taken from Aubéry du Maurier, who declared that the story was told Prince 
Maurice by Sir Dudley Carleton, English ambassador to Holland. Essex is supposed 
to have given the ring to a relative, wife of Admiral Howard, who forced her to keep it 
till after the execution. 


‘ This account appeared toward the middle of the century according to the D.N.B., 
loc. cit., and was followed by Francis Osborn in his Traditionall Memories of Elizabeth 
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according to which the queen, the Countess of Nottingham, and the 
Countess of Rutland were rivals for Essex’s love. 

La Calprenéde formed his tragedy largely out of this legend, 
sprung, perhaps, from the union in the popular mind of a real event 
in the reign of Henry VIII and court gossip concerning the queen’s 
love of the earl. To this he added details from Bacon’s account! of 
the trial and execution of Essex, combining the original accusation of 
intelligence with the Irish leader, Tyrone, and the charges based on 
his subsequent attempt to seize the queen’s person. He may not only 
have added the love of Lady Cecil and Essex for each other, but have 
identified Lady Cecil with the woman who prevented the ring from 
reaching the queen, for in other accounts other names are given her. 

The play begins with an interview between Elizabeth and Essex, 
in which she charges him with treachery and urges him to confess, 
but he remains defiant and is soon arrested with his friend, Southamp- 
ton. Already the psychological interest is introduced by a monologue 
in which Elizabeth wavers between her love for Essex and her duty 
to the country. The ring motive is prepared by the hero’s dark 
hint that he has “des gages” which will prevent his disgrace. As 
subsequently in Cinna, the second act begins with a conference 
between the ruler and two advisers. Cecil urges severity, while 
Salisbury recommends justice. Before making her decision, Eliza- 
beth seeks to induce Essex to humble himself and send her the ring. 
For this purpose she dispatches Lady Cecil to have an interview with 
him in prison. We now learn that Lady Cecil has been his mistress 
and that he has deserted her. When Essex sees her, his love returns, 
but he refuses to ask pardon for offenses against the queen that he 
denies having committed. The trial scene, already used in Jeanne 
d’ Angleterre, is developed until it occupies the whole of the third act. 
Essex and Southampton are brought before the court over which 
Popham presides and of which Raleigh, Cecil, and Salisbury are 
members. Essex, far from showing contrition, attacks his enemies, 
(1658), John Banks in his Unhappy Favorite, and many other writers. It is probably 


this History and its descendants that M. Reynier has in mind when he speaks of the 
sources of Thomas Corneille’s Essex in his Thomas Corneille (Paris, Hachette, 1892), p. 171. 


1A Declaration of the Practices and Treasons Attempted and Committed by Robert, late 
Earl of Essex, and his Complices, 1601; cf. Works of Francis Bacon (Philadelphia, Carey 
and Hart, 1842), II, 348 ff. There may have been an intermediate source, but it was 
not de Thou, whose account (op. cit., XIII, 574-89) omits details found both in Bacon 
and La Calprenéde. 
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denies his guilt, and boasts of his achievements. Southampton 
makes a more substantial defense, claiming that the letter to Tyrone 
is a forgery and that Essex’s acts of apparent rebellion are merely 
efforts to resist his enemies. The court remains unconvinced by 
this plea and Popham condemns both earls to death. 

But the queen pardons Southampton and delays the execution of 
Essex. The latter now begs Lady Cecil to take the ring to the queen. 
His declared motive is love of Lady Cecil, to whom he would confide 
his life and honor in order to convince her that he still loves her. 
Quitting the prison with the ring, she hesitates between her love of 
Essex and her desire for revenge. In this quandary she consults 
her husband and with him leaves the stage. Essex now enters, 
surrounded by guards who lead him to execution, just as Mariane 
had been led out in Tristan’s play. He insists upon his innocence, 
sending word to Lady Cecil that he regrets the useless trouble to 
which he has put her. The news of his execution is brought to the 
queen, whose grief is restrained by the thought that she has put 
to death a traitor. But Lady Cecil summons her to her bed-side 
and, now at the point of death from remorse, confesses her relations 
with Essex and her husband’s part in her failure to deliver the ring. 
Elizabeth swoons, then curses Lady Cecil, mourns Essex at length, 
and comments on her own approaching death. 

The chief struggle of the play lies in the soul of the queen. When 
Essex intimates that he can control her, Southampton replies (I, 5): 

Le desir de regner estouffera tousiours 
Quelques ardeurs qu’elle ayt, le soin de ses amours. 
It is the amplification of this couplet that forms the play. Once 
convinced of her favorite’s guilt, she succeeds in stifling her love for 
him, but, hoping to find in his repentance justification for pardon, 
she makes every effort to induce him to send her the ring. She is 
a much more complex character than the earlier Elizabeth of Jeanne 
d’ Angleterre. She differs from the Elizabeth of Thomas Corneille 
in that she is represented as an old woman,! that she has a real 
feeling of duty to the state, and that she is not at all jealous. The 
character is in keeping with the prevailing conception of Elizabeth, 
1Cf. II, 5, ‘‘Qu’elle quitte l'amour, son aage l’en dispence.’’ Voltaire, Gusres 


complétes (Paris, Garnier, 1880), XX XII, 328, implies that Thomas Corneille’s queen is 
also old, but the lines of his play do not make such interpretation necessary. 
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who constantly put the interest of England above the vagaries of 
her heart. 

Essex is described as a haughty and unrestrained character, not 
unlike Rotrou’s Ladislas.' His sarcasm suggests Nicoméde. When 
brought before his judges, he arraigns them as follows: 

Donc Barons souuerains, done Iuges equitables 

Qui pour nous occupez ces sieges redoutables, ... 

Arbitres absolus du destin de nos testes 

Scauez-vous qui ie suis, sgauez-vous qui vous estes ? 

Et bien qu’en vos faueurs mon destin m’ait trahy, 

Vous souuient-il encor de m’auoir obey ? 
Unfortunately the character is not represented with sufficient clarity. 
The evidence of his guilt is strong. His friend and he produce 
nothing to disprove it. Yet the fact that he never acknowledges his 
guilt, not even in private conversation with Southampton or Lady 
Cecil, must have outweighed with the audience the testimony sub- 
mitted to his discredit, for d’Aubignac’? praises the skill by which the 
spectators are brought to believe that Essex ought not to die: ‘Et 
plus on trouve de motifs pour croire qu’il ne doit point mourir, plus 
on a de douleur de sgavoir qu’il doit mourir.” It is also not clear 
whether his preliminary refusal to appeal to the queen is due to 
fortitude or calculation. As soon as he has been sentenced, he gives 
the ring to Lady Cecil, saying that his love for her is the reason for 
his action, but as this devotion is not strong enough to save him from 
Lady Cecil’s vengeance, it also fails to convince the reader. It 
remains possible to regard the hero either as the high-minded victim 
of political enemies or as a courtier who has sacrificed to his personal 
ambition his loyalty both to the queen and to his mistress. Either 
kind of character could be made dramatic, but the confusion of the 
two must, despite the critic’s praise, have diminished the play’s success. 
Thomas Corneille subsequently avoided the difficulty by generously 
whitewashing his hero. His Essex is not guilty of designs on the 
crown, is secretly married to the queen’s rival, is obviously a victim. 

Lady Cecil’s is a dramatic réle, but we do not see her enough to 
understand her actions. She still loves Essex and he has returned 


1 The passionate force of Rotrou’s hero is attributed to the fact that Venceslas is 
based on a Spanish tragedy, but in Essex we have an earlier example of such a character 
on the French stage without there being any evidence of Spanish influence. 

3 Pratique du thédtre (Amsterdam, 1715), II, 125. 
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to her, yet she is so eager for vengeance that she yields to her hus- 
band’s persuasion and allows him to be put to death. The manner 
in which she came to this decision needed to be explained, but, with 
a strange indifference to the scéne d faire, La Calprenéde put behind 
the scenes the interview between Cecil and his wife. The minor 
persons are unusually well characterized. Southampton is a friend 
whose devotion carries him almost to the point of threatening the 
queen.! Cecil and Raleigh, political enemies of Essex, are as cold 
and relentless as the latter is outbreaking. Popham is the high- 
minded judge, serenely indifferent to the passions of his associates. 

One can understand why the play attracted enough attention 
to warrant Thomas Corneille’s re-working it forty years later 
and Boyer’s writing a play on the same subject. It is constantly 
dramatic, in that the fate of Essex hangs in the balance throughout 
almost the whole play. A queen between love and duty, a fasci- 
nating hero, a trial, the melodramatic story of the ring assured 
its success. I have pointed out certain shortcomings in the play. 
There is also unnecessary repetition. Strangely enough the two 
chief characters do not appear together on the stage after the first 
act. As time went on and Corneille’s public became Racine’s, the 
ring lost its charm, love attracted more than duty to the state, 
clearer exposition of character and greater respect for the proprieties 
were demanded. If we consider these facts, we can understand the 
changes that Thomas Corneille found it necessary to make. In his 
play the ring and the accompanying element of chance are omitted, 
the leading characters are changed as I have pointed out, the trial 
is reduced to a brief récit. Less interesting as an attempt to repro- 
duce the past, Thomas Corneille’s tragedy is clearer, more con- 
centrated, in closer accord with the technique of his day. It is in this 
form that the play continued to be represented and read. La Cal- 
prenéde’s Essex suffered the fate of Moliére’s Don Juan, similariy 
re-worked by Thomas Corneille. But there has been no corresponding 
attempt to resuscitate this interesting play. 

H. Carrincton LANCASTER 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
IV, 3. 
[To be concluded] 
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SOME ROLAND EMENDATIONS 


It is well understood that the unstressed pronouns me, te, etc., 
do not regularly stand after a pause or begin the sentence in Old 
French, and that this is also true of the adverbs 7 and en, the position 
of all these words being that of enclitics, not of proclitics. It is intelli- 
gible that sooner or later they came to be used also as proclitics, and 
yet may have continued to preserve, and perhaps for a considerable 
time, the old position in the sentence. The words Nen i ad cel 
(Roland, 2545) may serve as a starting point from which it may be 
argued that this process began in the course of the twelfth century, 
if not even earlier, in the case of i and probably of en. I am here 
concerned only with the Roland as seen in the Anglo-French of the 
Oxford manuscript, and with the probable early form of the poem 
near the beginning of the twelfth century. 

Neither Nen i ad cel (vs. 2545) nor Cel nen 7 ad (vss. 822 and 
1618) can cause any difficulty as being peculiar; the form nen 
before a vowel is well enough known as old, and cel (or icel) is the 
normal original form of the accusative. But when we find N’? 
ad celoi at the beginning of vs. 411 we may well pause to examine 
this and other instances of the impersonal expression with the 
negative and the pronoun cel, icel, or celui. Not that the shorter 
form ne does not often occur, and this before a vowel naturally 
becomes n’, but obviously nen is the older form, and one is tempted 
to restore nen whenever possible in this position in the Roland text, 
especially in this expression, which occurs so often as to give the 
impression of being one of the so-called epic formulas. That it is a 
formula—not necessarily an epic formula—or at least was in common 
idiomatic use, appears from the fact that it is found in Alezis, vs. 555, 
Cel nen i at (MS L has Cel nen niat), where Paris printed Cel n’en i at 
(so also in the edition of 1911); ef. also vs. 554, Nul(s) nen i at. 
For an example in continental Old French see Chrétien’s Ivain, 
vs. 6132, in Foerster’s edition, N’i a celui, ne soit bleciez, where the 

































1 I print N’i for convenience; of course the manuscript has Ni (strictly speaking N i). 
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absence of en before 7 indicates that nen is to be preferred to n’en in 
the Alezis line as in the Roland, for this formula. At least it seems 
best to restore nen when N’i or perhaps N’en (the en from in de) 
occurs at the beginning of a Roland line. The negative, to be sure, 
in N’i or N’en still stands before the 7, which does not technically 
begin the sentence, but ne is reduced to the consonant n, and the 7 
(or en) makes in pronunciation with the n the first syllable of the 
line; phonetically considered nz is the first word. This means that 
if the sentence begins with N’7 the 2 is really proclitic, and the case 
for N’en is similar. The grammatical terms “enclitic’” and “pro- 
clitic’’ have no sense except as referring to pronunciation. More- 
over in such a formula the fuller form nen is likely to have been 
longer preserved than elsewhere. 

This situation—N’i at the beginning of the line—is presented in 
the Oxford MS for our formula in vss. 411, 1803, 1814, 1836, 3462, 
all of which show N’i ad celoi, easily corrected to Nen i ad cel, as in 
2545; and in 1845 and 3540 N’”: ad icel, readily changed to the same 
Nen i ad cel. In 3418 Ne niad cel is the MS reading. Stengel 
prints Ne n’i ad cel, but Nen i ad cel seems to be the true form. In 
3805 Neni ad celoi is in the MS; Stengel has N’7 ad celui but Nen i 
ad cel seems better. Including 2545 (and also 822 and 1618 in 
which Cel begins the line) we find twelve cases of our formula, 
ten with Nen 7 ad cel, two with Cel nen i ad, if my corrections are 
acceptable. 

Should we take another step and change every line beginning 
with N’i ad or N’en ad, whatever word follows as the object of ad? 
Also we might notice a few cases not showing the impersonal ad. 
The following examples may be noticed: in vss. 22, 854, 960, N’i ad 
paien, one might read Paien n’i ad; in 290, Jo i puis aler, where 
Stengel has J’2 puis aler, perhaps Puisialer or Aleri puis; in 755, N’i 
perdrat Carles li reis ki France tient, perhaps Nen 1 perdrat Carles [or li 
reis] ki France tient; in 758, Neni perdrat, that is, Neni perdrat, though 
Stengel’s Ne n’i perdrat is also possible; in 810, N’en descendrat, 
possibly Ne descendrat, cf. 1751; in 1522, N’i ad echipre, perhaps 
Nen est eschipre, cf. 1555, Beste nen est, and 1733, N’ert mais tel 
home; in 1751, N’en mangerunt, perhaps to be changed to Nes 
mangerunt; or one might even think of Ne ’n, omitting the e of en 
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instead of the e of ne; cf. sin for si en; in 2467, Il neni ad barge ne 
drodmund ne caland should probably be read Nen i ad barge ne 
drodmund ne caland; though Stengel’s Il n’i ad barge, etc., is admis- 
sible, yet the older form without il seems better; in 2522, N’i ad 
cheval, perhaps Cheval n’i ad; in 2753, Stengel’s N’en irat Charles 
is very likely wrong; it would be nearer the MS if we should read 
Et puis li dites: il n’en irat sem creit;! ef. 1728, Sem creisez (where a 
small e is added after Sem and above the line in Stengel’s printing 
of the MS); in 3169, N’i ad Franceis, perhaps Franceis n’i ad; in 
3665, N’i remeindrat, perhaps better Nen i remaint; in 3789, N’i ad 
Frances, cf. 3169; 3908, Nen recrerrai, where Stengel prints N’en 
recrerrat, should not improbably be Nem recrerrai; for the reflexive 
pronoun cf. 3892, car te recreiz. 

It is, however, unsafe to make all these changes outside of our 
formula solely because 7 or en appears to be proclitic, for the pro- 
clitic use may be even older. In the Alexis as edited by Paris (I 
refer to the edition of 1911 in Les Classiques frangais du moyen dge) 
I find, vs. 3, S’z ert credance (in the editions of 1872 and 1885 he read 
Si ert, etc., but in 1903 S’i appears); 138, N’i remest paile; 165, 
N’en vuelt torner, which is closely connected in sense with what pre- 
cedes; 430, N’: out si dur; 556, N’i vient enfers. Not all these half- 
lines lend themselves readily to emendation, and this throws doubt 
on the changes suggested in the preceding paragraph for vss. 22, 
etc., in the Roland. Still, I look on all these cases in the Alezis 
with some suspicion of alterations by copyists. 

E. 8S. SHELDON 

HarvVArRD UNIVERSITY 


1 This, it will be observed, avoids putting either n’en or an unstressed personal pro- 
noun immediately after the caesural pause. 














THE MADRID MANUSCRIPT OF THE SPANISH GRAIL 
FRAGMENTS! 


A description of this MS was given by Morel-Fatio, Romania, X 
(1881), 300. Evidently without any knowledge of Morel-Fatio’s 
description, Klob gave another in ZrP, XXVI (1902), 185. The 
following description is meant not so much to correct some slight 
mistakes of my predecessors as to supplement their statements. 

The MS consists of three hundred and one numbered folios. 
Two successive folios bear the number 174, while f. 254 is followed 
by f. 256, though there is no gap in the story.2. The last folio, 
numbered 302, should be 301. At the beginning there are four 
folios, all of them blank with the exception of about one-half of the 
verso of the last, where we read as follows: 


4 En este libro ay ocho tratados: 
{ El primero, que se llama flox sanctorum, que es libro de fueros de leyes I 
4] El segundo de la vida de Berlan e del infante Josafa XCIIII 


| El tercero de la vida de los sanctos padres CCXIII 
{| El quarto del libro de Frey Johan de Rrocacisa CCXXXVIII* 


{| El quinto de Josep Abarimatia CCLI 
{ El sesto de Merlin CCLXXXII 
{| El septimo de los articulos e fe de los cristianos CCXCVI 
| El octavo de Langarote CCXCVIII 


The Langarote fragment ends on f. 300" with this subscription: 
Escriptus fuyt anno Domini M°CCCC°LXX. Petrus Ortiz. 


There follow four folios; the last three are partly covered with 
scribbling; the verso of the first is blank, the recto contains this 


statement: 

(f. 302) En este libro son copilados onze tratados. {| El primero se llama 
libro del arradelanima. De comose rrazona el cuerpo con el anima e el anima 
con el cuerpo. E aun es llamado dialogo. El segundo de la vida de 
Sant Macario e de Sergio e Alchino. En como fueron ver su santa vida 
a una cueva cerca el parayso terrenal. { El tergero de la vida de Berlan e 

1 This article is printed here, without change, as prepared in 1914 for publication 
in the series of the ‘‘ Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur.” 

21 shall disregard the misnumbering in the present article. 

’ Should be COXXXVII. 
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del infante Josafa. El quarto tratado de las vidas de los' sanctos padres. 
{ El quinto es de Frey Johan de Rrocagisa. { El sesto de Josep Abarimatia, 
e el qual libro es llamado del Sancto Grial, que es el escodilla en que comio 
Nuestro Sefior Jesu Cristo el jueves de !a gena con sus discipulos, en la qual 
escodilla cogio Josep la sangre del nuestro salvador Jesu Cristo. { El VII. 
tratado? es llamado el libro de Merlin. {J El VIII.ellibrode Tungano. § El 
IX. de los articulos e sancta fe de los cristianos. { El X. fabla de Langarote 
e del rrey Artus e su mugier. 


; 1; ¥*Libro del arra del anima I 
Libro de fueros, en el; qual se conjtienen; quatro lib,ros;‘ 

: 2) J Libro de la vida de Sant Macario XXIII 
{| Libro de la vida de Berlan e de Josafa XXXII 
| Libro de la vida de los santos padres CLIII 
| Libro de Frey Juan de Rrocagisa CLXXVII 
¥ Libro de Josep Abarimatia CXCI 
¥ Libro de Merlin CCXXI 
| Tratado de los articulos e fe de los cristianos CCXXXV 
4] Tratado de Langarote CCXXXVI 

110; § Libro de Tungano CCXL 

(11; { Sermo Domini. Vocatum est nomen ejus Jesus CCLXXIX 

(12; { Rreglas de la yglesia de Leon para rrezar CCLXXXVII® 


E este libro se acabo Anno Domini M°CCCCLXIX. 
Petrus Ortiz clericus. 


We have then three tables of contents, one, at the beginning of the 
MS, referring to it in its present state, and the other two referring 
to it in an older state. 

Not to speak of some minor discrepancies between the last two 
tables, this much seems clear. The MS in its old state dates from 
1469. For some reason, Petrus Ortiz omitted the first two texts 
mentioned in the second and third tables and substituted for them 
the Libro de fueros. He likewise omitted the last three texts, the 
Langarote fragment thus becoming the last text of the MS in its 
new state. He finally added another subscription in which the 
word “Escriptus” has to be interpreted as “arranged.” 


1 MS las. 2 MS tratato. 

* The paragraph marks are canceled before ll. 1, 2, 10, 11, 12. 

‘A later addition. The scribe wrote en los qual, canceled los, but forgot to put in 
the proper word. 


’ These Roman numerals agree with an older pagination of the preserved parts of 
the MS (concerning Laacarote it should read CCXXXVII). These older numerals 
have been partly erased, partly not; they have also been used for a new pagination. 
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Further, a comparison of the pagination of the last table and that 
of the first shows that La vida de Berlan as well as the following texts 
down to Langarote have been preserved in their original size. 

As for the texts now lacking, Morel-Fatio identifies the Libro 
del arra del anima with the Vision de Filiberto (ZrP, I, 50). I 
suppose he decided for the prose Visio Philiberti as conforming better 
to the character of the MS than a poetic version of the Contentio 
animae et corporis. To me the words arra del anima seem to corre- 
spond better to Hugo of 8. Victor’s' De arrhaanime, Migne, CLX XVII, 
c. 951. The full title reads: Soliloguium de arrha anime. Inter- 
locutores sunt homo et anima. It is true, neither soliloguium nor 
homo fit the dialogo or cuerpo of the Spanish description. On the other 
hand, the probable length of the lost Spanish text (twenty-two 
folios) accords better with Hugo’s work (eighteen cols.) than the 
Filiberto (eleven folios). 

The Libro de la vida de Sant Macario was the Vita fabulosa S. 
Marcarit Romani, servi Dei, qui inventus est juxta Paradisum, auctori- 
bus Theophilo, Sergio et Hygino, AA. SS. Oct. X, 566. The 
legend was little known (Gréber’s Grundr., II, I, 482). Ihave found 
no trace of another copy.? 

The most recent writer on the Libro de Tungano in the Iberian 
Peninsula is probably Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, I 
(1905), CLXXXV. Strange to say, he speaks only of the Toledo, 
1526, edition. From Salv4, whom he quotes, he could have learned 
of an earlier edition, Sevilla, 1508 (Bibl. Colomb.; cf. Gallardo, II, 
530, 3257), and from Baist, whom he likewise quotes, of a “‘ Vision 
del Caballero de Ibernia in Cod. Toled. 17,6 mss. XIV.” Finally, of 
the Portuguese versions that Menéndez points out, the one in the 
National Library at Lisbon has been printed by Esteves Pereira, 
Rev. lusitana, III (1895), 97 (Viséo de Tundalo), the other in the 


1 For Hugo of S. Victor in Spain, cf. Beer, Handschriftenschatze Spaniens, 467 (Tarra- 
gona), 513 (Urgel), 549 (Vich), 550 (ibid.). 

A Catalan translation of De arrha anime is mentioned by Morel-Fatio, Gréber’s 
Grundr., 11, II, 96 ( =Beer, 531). 

2 Baist, Gréber'’s Grundr., II, II, 445, says: ‘‘ Die Macariuslegende fand sich in einer 
Toledaner Hs., ebendort ein Tundalus und eine Ubersetzung von Berlan e Josapha." 
I take it that two of his bibliographical notes have been mixed up here. His statement 
should read ‘‘ Madrider"’ instead of ‘‘ Toledaner’’ and have the additional remark: ‘ein 
zweiter Tundalus in einer Toledaner Hs."’ ‘The footnote to this statement should read: 
“*Roman. X, 300; Roman. Forsch. VII, 331; ZrP, IV, 318.” 
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Torre do Tombo of the same city, by Nunes, Rev. lusitana, VIII 
(1903-5), 239 (A Viséo de Tundalo ou O Cavalleiro Tungullo). 

My efforts to learn something about the Sermo Domini and the 
Rreglas de la yglesia de Leon para rrezar have been unsuccessful. 

To return then to the MS in its present state, it begins on f. 1, 
according to the wording of the first table of contents, with the Floz 
sanctorum, que es libro de fueros de leyes. Folios 1-2 contain the 
table of contents of the fuero of Palencia and Sevilla. 


Begins: Este es el libro de las leyes, que es llamado flox sanctorum, 
XI capitulos. 
Ends: Titulo del p(r)escio de los navios XCIIII 
On f. 2° follows the fuero. 
Begins: En el nonbre de Dios. Amen. { Titulo de la fe catholica. 


Porque los coracgones de los onbres son departidos, por ende 
natural cosa es que los entendimientos dellos e las obras 
non acuerden en uno. 

Ends on f. 94”: E si algunos andaren en el navio que non troxieren sy non 
sus cuerpos, non sean tenidos de dar nada. 

The lines quoted from the fuero correspond to Fuero Real,’ 6 
(beginning) and 161 Ley II (end). In the printed edition a Titulo 
XXV: De los rieptos concludes the work. But, according to a 
footnote, this Titulo in some MSS follows Titulo XX: De las acusa- 
ciones e de las pesquisas. The same order may exist in our copy. 
Considering further that our copy indicates ninety-four folios in 
contrast with one hundred and sixty-five pages of the printed edition, 
I should infer that the former is complete. It has not been used by 
the editors of the printed edition. 

There are a few other points upon which I should like at least to 
touch. With the scant excerpts at hand, taken at a time when this 
portion of the MS interested me very little, I find it impossible to go 
into detail. 

Aside from the form floz which will be discussed on another 
occasion, to call a libro de fueros de leyes, respectively libro de las leyes, 
flox sanctorum must appear strange. Now, the present text went 
by several titles: Fuero real, Fuero de las leyes, Libro del Fuero, Fuero 
de los concejos de Castilla, Flores. Thus Mem. hist., II, 149. To 


1 Opisculos legales del Rey D. Alfonso el Sabio, publ. .... por la R. Ac. de la 
Historia, II, 1836. 
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these I add from Marichalar-Manrique, Hist. de la legislacion, III, 
17: Fuero castellano, Fuero de Castilla, Flores de las leyes. Evidently 
the careless scribe confused Flos legum and Flos sanctorum. 

The title on the back of the MS reads: Leyes de Palencia. But 
the statement on f. 1 and the following passage that Morel-Fatio’s 
more expert hand recorded: Nos Don Alfonso . . . entendiendo 
que la noble cibdat de Palencia e de Sevilla no ovieron fuero, .. . 
would make us believe that the present copy was destined to serve as 
Fuero de Palencia e de Sevilla. The result of my search in this 
direction is as follows. The Fuero Real was given by Alfonso X 
to Palencia in 1256, while the king was at Segovia.! It was given 
to many other cities a list of which is found in Marichalar-Manrique, 
III, 17.2. Sevilla is not among them. The fuero of this city was the 
Fuero Juzgo, bestowed upon her by San Fernando in 1250.2 How 
is the disagreement of those statements to be explained ? 

The printed Fuero Real is divided into four books. So is the 
present text, to judge from the last table of contents. But while 
the first book of the printed Fuero Real has twelve titulos, our text 
speaks of eleven capitulos. Perhaps the former has counted as 
Titulo I a Prélogo of the latter. 

Finally, the heading: Titulo de la fe catholica is at a wrong place. 

On f. 94” follows La vida de Berlan e del infante Josafa. 

Begins: § San,c;ti spiritus adsit* nobis gratia. Amen. 
{{ Aqui comienga el libro de la vida de Berlan e del rrey Josapha 
de India, siervos e confesores de Dios. { E de como ei rrey de 
India martiriava los cristianos e los monges e los hermitanos e 
los segudava de su tierra. {[ E de como se torno cristiano el rrey 
Josapha, e este mismo torno cristiano despues al rrey Avenir, su 


padre. 

Parrofo primo: Segund cuenta Sant Johan Damageno, que fue 
griego muy sancto e muy sabidor, que ovo escripto en griego esta 
vida de Berlan e del rrey Josapha, en el comiengo que (que) los 
monesterios se comengaron a ser fechos.. . 


1 Coleccion de fueros y cartas-pueblas de Espafa, por la R. Ac. de la Historia; Catdlogo, 
176. 

2A smaller list in Schirrmacher, Gesch. von Spanien, IV, 533. The latter contains 
the name of Palencia that is wanting in Marichalar’s list. 

3 Marichalar-Manrique, II, 488. According to Schirrmacher, IV, 420, it was “das 
Stadtrecht von Toledo.”’ 

‘MS ab sit. 
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A few extracts may be welcome. I have chosen the Trumpet of 
Doom, the Four Caskets, the Nightingale, and the Unicorn. 


(f. 111) § De lo que dixo el infante, e como rrespondio Berlan. 

Quando el infante Josapha ovo dicho esto, rrespondiole Berlan muy 
mansamientre e dixo: “Bien lo feziste; ca asy conviene a cosa rreal e a 
seforio de rrey. Ca non paraste mientes a la mi baxeza, mas a la esperanca 
de lo que asmaste que en mi yazia ascondido.” {Ca sepas que fue un rrey 
muy poderoso. FE acaescio asy que yendo un dia en su carro muy onrrada- 
mientre, como convenia a tan alto rrey, e toda la su gente, que lo guardavan, 
yvan acerca del, e encontro dos onbres muy pobremientre vestidos con 
vestiduras muy viles. { E anbos eran muy magros e avian las caras amari- 
llas. E el rrey era muy sabio de todo bien e conoscio que por la aspera vida 
que fazian segund este mundo eran tan magros e avyan asi amenguado | 
(f. 112) lassus carnes. {| E descendio el rrey del carro e tendido en tic.ra 
estudo delante dellos e rrogoles que rrogasen por ela Dios. Despues levantose 
e dioles paz de todo coragon. { E losrricos-onbres, que yvan con el rrey,..wn 
gelo tovieron a bien e dezian que aquello non convenia fazer arrey. Pero non 
fueron osados de gelo dezir nin de lo rreprender dello. {{ Mas dixieronlo 
a un su hermano del rrey que le dixiese aquella cosa, que avya fecho escarnio 
de la corona rreal. E el dixolo luego a su hermano, el rrey, que le non con- 
venia fazer tal humillamiento como aquel. { E el rrey rrespondiole mansa- 
mientre e dixole: ‘Non lo entendiste bien.” FE aquel rrey avia por costun- 
bre que, quando el queria fazer justicia de alguno, mandava ante noche ante 
su puerta de aquel tafier una tronpa, que era ya deputada para aquel oficio. 
E los que la oyan luego la conoscian e entendian que avya de morir aquel a 
cuya puerta se tafia. EK quando vino la noche, mando llamar el rrey aquella 
tronpa e mandola tafier a la puerta de su hermano. { E quando la el oyo, 
fue muy espantado e desespero de la su vida e ordeno luego todas sus cosas. 
E quando! vino en la mafiana, vestiose de vestiduras negras e fuese con su 
mugier e con sus fijos a la puerta del palacio del rrey [e] estudo y llorando con 
grand tristeza. E quando lo sopo el rrey, mandolo entrar. {{ E quando lo 
vyo asi triste e lloroso, dixole: ‘Loco sin seso, e si tu temes el pregonero de 
tu hermano, a quien nunca erraste, por que rreprehendes a mi, porque 
salude humildosamientre los pregoneros del mi Dios, que me muestran a 
mayores bozes la mi muerte cada dia e me muestran la su venida muy 
espantosa, e he de dar cuenta de los mis males, que fago de cada dia? 
4 E tu non temas. Ca esto| (f. 112”) fiz por rreprender la tu nescedat; que 
paresce que mas temes la justicia mundanal, que poco dura e ayna pasa, 
que non la de Dios, que dura por sienpre. {[ E yo se questo non se? 
levanto de tu cabeca, mas yo rreprendere a los que te lo consejaron, [e] yc. 


1MS quanto. 
2MS le. 
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castigare la su locura.’”’ § E por esta manera enbio el rrey castigado a su 


hermano.! 
se SF SS 


{| De como el rrey mando fazer quatro archas de madera. En las mas 
fermosas puso los huesos podridos, [e] en las mas feas las [cosas mas] presci- 
adas. 

Despues mando fazer el rrey quatro arcas de madera. E mando que 
las dos fuesen llenas de vuesos de muertos, que fedian, e mandolos cobrir 
de oro e de muchas piedras presciosas e de specias e de muchas buenas 
olores. {FE las otras dos mando meter dentro las coronas rreales e 
otras piedras presciosas e de fuera mandolas cobrir de pez e de engrudo. 
{] E desque fue fecho todo esto, mando llamar sus rricos onbres, que 
entendia que avyan aconsejado a su hermano que lo rreprendiese dei bien 
que avya fecho. {EE quando fueron en el palacio, demandoles el rrey 
quifes vallian mas de aquellas arcas. Ellos rrespondieron que de mayor 
preseic eran aquellas doradas; ca sin dubda para guardar nobles cosas fue 
fec.... tal obra. E estas otras negras e pegadas cosa de poca vallor devia 
yazer dentro. {| Dixo el rrey: ‘Tal es de vuestro juyzio; ca bien sabia yo 
la vuestra sentencia. Ca los ojos de fuera las cosas de fuera veen, e non 
conviene asy de fazer. {[ Mas conviene con los ojos del anima ver las cosas 
abscondidas e spirituales, e veran los engafios de las cosas encobiertas.”’ 
§] Entonge mando el rrey abrir las doradas de fuera e cobiertas de piedras 
presciosas. J EK quando fueron abiertas, sa | (f. 113) lio tan grand fedor que lo 
non podian sofrir, e vieron cosa tan fea que la non podian sofrir. {| Dixo el 
rrey: “Esta es la semejanga de los que estan vestidos de nobles vestiduras 
e dentro son llenos de fedor e de lixo e de peccados.”’ {J Despues desto mando 
el rrey abrir las otras dos arcas que eran cobiertas de pez e de engrudo. E 
quando fueron abiertas, las cosas nobles que dentro yazian, alegraron los 
coragones de los que las vieron. { Dixoles el rrey: “Estas dos arcas son 
a semejanga de aquellos dos onbres por que me vos fezistes rr[e]prender, 
que estavan vestidos de villes paiios. E vos tovistelo por escarnio judgando 
la vestidura que ellos trayan vestida. Ii veyades las cosas de fuera e non 
veyades al. { E yo por la su santidat echeme ante las sus caras, e yo con 
los ojos de dentro acatando la santidat de las sus almas tuveme por bien- 
andante e por muy enxalcado, porque me tanxieron tan solamientre. Ca 

eran de mejor merescimiento ante Dios que todas las cosas presciadas deste 
mundo, que vienen ayna a fallescer.”” {J E asi castigados e confondidos de 

1 The present text represents a shortened version. It is derived from the Speculum 
historiale of Vincentius Bellovacensis. (So is La estoria del rey Anemur e de Iosaphat e de 
Barlaam, published by Lauchert from a MS s. XV in Rom. Forsch., VII. But each 
translation is independent of the other.) 

As for literature on the Trumpet of Doom since 1893 (Kuhn), I have incidentally 
noted: Lauchert, 342; Chauvin, III, 98; Kéhler, II, 366; Gui von Cambrai, Balaham und 


Josaphas, h. v. C. Appel, 41, 1355; Herbert, Romances, 1910, 385 (Speculum Laicorum); 
Heuckenkamp, Die prov. Prosa-Redaction von Barlaam und Josaphat, 8, 33. 
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sus pensamientos vanos enbio los rricos onbres el rrey de su palacio, e non 
erraron contra el rrey de ally adelantre, mas pensavan las cosas, ante que 
las dixiesen nin las judgasen. { E dixo Barlan al infante: “E tu bien 
feziste; ca segund aquel rrico sabio e rrey e piadoso rrescebiste a mi por 
la buena esperanga que oviste, e non te salira vana la tu esperanga, segund 


71 


yo asmo. 


et Ft 


f. (124) § Del ballestero que era cagador e tomo el rruysefior. Ede como lo 
solto por los tres castigos que le dio. 

Dixo Barlan: “Dizie aquel sabio que semejan los onbres que oran 
los ydolos al onbre vallestero que armava a las aves. E tomo un rruysefior 
e quisolo matar. { E el rruysefior dio una boz, como si fuese onbre, e dixo: 
“Di tu, onbre, que provecho as de la mi muerte? Que aunque me comas, 
non inchiras el tu vientre nin mataras la tufanbre. { Mas, si me soltaredes 
darte he tres castigos que, si los bien guardares, sienpre averas dellos muy 
grand pro.” { Quando el vallestero oyo esto, maravillose e prometiole que, 
si le mostrase alguna cosa | (f. 125) nueva, que luego lo soltarie.  Dixole el 
rruysefor: ‘‘ Pues nunca te esfuerces a tomar ninguna cosa de las que non pue- 
den ser tomadas. { E nunca te duelgas de la vosa perdida, si entiendes que 
nunca la puedes cobrar. {§ E nunca creas lo que non es creedero. § E 
guarda bien estas tres cosas, e sera bien de ti.’”’ E aquel onbre maravillose 
mucho del entendimiento de las palabras e solto el rruysefior que se fuese. 
{| Quando el rruysefior se vio suelto, quiso provar al onbre sy avya bien 
entendido aquellas tres cosas que rrescebiese dellas algund provecho. E 
comengo a bollar por el ayre encima del e dixole: ‘‘O como fueste malacon- 
sejado! Ay de ti, mesquino sin ventura, que oy perdiste tan grand thesoro! 
{| Ca si me tu mataras e me abrieras, e fallaras en las mis entrafias piedra 
preciosa que es mayor que un vuevo de estrucio.” { Quando esto oyo 
el cagador, fue muy triste en el su coracgon, e pesole mucho, porquel avya 
dexado asy yr al rruysefior. E trabajose de cabo de lo tomar, sy podiese, e 
dixole: ‘‘ Vente comigo para mi casa, e tenerte he muy vicioso e despues sol- 
tarte he muy onrradamientre.” J Dixo el rruysefior: “Agora creo yo 
ciertamente que tu eres loco, porque creyste lo que non puede ser e non 
entendiste los castigos que te yo dixe nin los guardeste para aver dellos 
provecho. {Ca yo te dixe que te non dolieses de la cosa perdida, desque 
sopieses que la non podries cobrar. {J E dixete que non provases por tomar 
la cosa que non puede ser tomada, e tu non puedes bolar por el ayre, como 
yo. §Puesnon| (f. 125%) ayas speranga de me tomar; ca en un dia yre yo do tu 
nunca me veas. {| Otrosi dixete que non creyeses lo que non puede ser, e tu 
creyste de ligero que en las mis entrafias avya piedra presgiosa tamaiia 
como vuevo de estrucio. E tu viste muy bien que todo el mi cuerpo non es 






1 Cf. Lauchert, 343; Chauvin, III, 99; Kéhler, II, 373; Gui von Cambrai, 44, 1449; 
Herbert, 398 (Speculum Laicorum); Heuckenkamp, 9, 20. 
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tamafio como huevo de gallina. { Pues como cupo en el tu entendimiento 
que en las mis entrafias avya tamajia piedra?”’ ! 


se SF 


(f. 132") § Del onbre que yva fuyendo por miedo del unicornio e se subio 
encima del arbol.? 

Dixo Barlan: Un onbre yva por un camino muy trabajoso. E paro 
mientes enpos de sy e vyo venir una grand bestia, que llaman unicornio, que 
lo seguya por lo tomar. E el onbre comengo de fuyr, porque lo non matase. 
E fallo un arbor e subiose encima del por fuyr del unicornio. E llego el 
unicornio e estavalo aguardando; ca entendia que non podria mucho en el 
arbor estar. E el onbre puso los pies en una pefia e teniase e paro mientes 
[e] vyo que tenia los pies afirmados sobre quatro cabecas de quatro culuebras. 
E vyo dos mures, uno blanco e otro negro, que non quedavan de rroer la 
rrayz del arbor. [E] estava plantado encima de la orilla de un pogo, e pario 
mientes ayuso e vyo un grand dragon, que estava en el fondon del pozo con 
la garganta abierta asperando, quando caeria. { E estando en esta coyta 
pensava que, sy los mures oviesen acabado de rroer las rrayzes del arbol, 
que el e el arbol caerian anbos en la boca del dragon. {J E si qualquier de 
las culuebras se ensaiiase e se tornasse a, la cueva, non avria, en que afirmar 
los pies e ca |(f. 133) eria en la boca del dragon. { Eestando en este pensa- 
miento paro mientes e vyo entre las rramas del arbol una colmena, [do] estavan 
panares de miel. E comio dellos e con aquel poco de dulgor olvido todos los 
males e los peligros en que estava. {{ E acabaron los mures de rroer las 
rrayzes del arbol, e cayeron anbos en la boca del dragon, el arbol e el onbre. 
‘Para mientes, infante, como es esto.” {J El unicornio, que yva enpos del 
onbre, es el diablo, que sienpre lo sygue. El arbol, en que subio el onbre, 
es la vida deste mundo. Los mures, que le cortavan las rrayzes, es la noche 
e el dia, que comen la vida del onbre. Las quatro coluebras, sobre quien 
tenia afirmados los pies sobre sus cabegas, son los quatro humores, que man- 
tienen los cuerpos de los onbres que, quando qualquier dellos se rrebuelve, 
non puede ser que el onbre non yaga enfermo. § E el dragon, que yazia en 
el fondon del pogo, es la muerte, que non podemos foyr. La colmena, en 
que estava la miel, es un poco de deleyte, en que los onbres viven (en este 
mundo) de comer e bever en este mundo. J “Pues vees, infante, quanta 
es la mesquindat de los amadores del mundo e con que poca cosa engafia 
a los sus amigos.’ 

1Cf. Lauchert, 345; Griinbaum, Jidisch-span. Chrestomathie (1896), 148; 
Hartmann, Zeitsch. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, VI (1896), 270; Chauvin, III, 103; [X, 30; 
Kohler, I, 575, 580; Greenlaw, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., XXI (1906), 582; Gui von 
Cambrai, 67, 2241; P. Meyer, Romania, XXXVII (1908), 217; Herbert, 209; 


Heuckenkamp, 13, 1; Tyroller, Die Fabel von dem Mann und dem Vogel in ihrer Verbreitung 
in der Weltliteratur, Einleit. und erster Teil, 1912. 
2In the margin: Nota exenplo. 
Cf. Lauchert, 349; Zart, Zeitsch. f. d. deutschen Unterricht, XII (1898), 735; XIII, 
107; Chauvin, III, 99; Gui von Cambrai, 79, 2625; Heuckenkamp, 16, 5. 
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The Vida de Berlan e Josafa ends on f. 213: 


Acabase la ystoria de Berlan e de Josapha, segund que lo conto 

Sant Johan Damageno, que era griego. Dios por la su misericordia 

quiera a nos dar gracia e ayuda e fortaleza, porque merescamos de ser 

sus hermanos e conpafieros en la gloria de Dios padre con nuestro sefior 

e nuestro salvador Jesu Cristo e con el spiritu sancto, aviventador de las 

almas. Amen. 

Our text is of course noted in De Haan, “Barlaam and Joasaph 
in Spain,’”’ Mod. Lang. Notes, X (1895), 11, 69; Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Origenes, I (1905), XX XV, adds nothing.! The Portuguese version 
referred to by the latter and called “‘inédita todavia” was printed as 
early as 1898 by G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu (A lenda dos santos 
Barlado e Josafate; I Texto critico de um manuscrito que se lé no 
Cédice do Mosteiro de Alcobaga existente com o n.° 266 na Térre de 


Tombo em Lisboa)? 
K. Pretscu 


UNIvERSITY oF CHICAGO 


1 Yet one could have expected him to say at least a word about the Libro del bien 
aventurado Barlan é del Infante Josaffé hijo del Rey Avenir, el qual fiso sant Juan damasceno, 
formerly in the Gayangos Library, now in the National Library. Cf. Catdlogo Gayangos 
por P. Roca, 1904, 231, No. 672. 

? Two other parts, which are to deal with the language, the origins, and the propa- 
gation of the legend, are promised on the title-page, but to the best of my knowledge 
have not appeared. 

[To be continued] 














CABALLO DE GINEBRA 





In Cervantes’ Entremés de la Guarda Cuidadosa occurs the fol- 
lowing passage: 

Soldado: Pues ven acd, sota-sacristan de Satands. 

Sacristan: Pues voy alla, caballo de Ginebra. 

Soldado: Bueno: sota y caballo; no falta sino el rey para tomar las manos. 

In commenting upon this passage, Bonilla y San Martfn,' after 
remarking that the sense of caballo de Ginebra is obscure, offers two 
explanations. First, he proposes that Ginebra be emended to 
Gonela. Gonnella was the court jester of the Este family, who rode 
the famous horse which was “only skin and bones,” alluded to in 
the first chapter of Don Quijote. Second, he thinks that de Ginebra 
casts an aspersion of heresy, and illustrates his point by two quota- 


tions: 
Tal fiesta allf se celebra, 
que halla cualquier convidado 
platos de carne y pescado, 
como en viernes de Ginebra 
[Ruiz de Alarcén, La cueva de Salamanca, II, 1}. 
Es como Ginebra el gusto: 
sin leyes quiere vivir 
[Lope de Vega, Pobreza no es villeza, III, 11]. 

In the later Schevill-Bonilla edition of this play,’ the earlier 
note is reprinted with the addition of another allusion to Geneva as 
a nest of heresy, and also a quotation of two lines from a ballad 
describing a horseback journey of Dofia Ginebra. These gentlemen 
therefore offer three mutually exclusive explanations: (1) Ginebra = 
Gonnella; (2) Ginebra=Geneva; (3) Ginebra=Guinevere. As 
for the first, an emendation should not be made if the reading in 
the text can be justified, as it undoubtedly can in this instance. The 
third lacks plausibility until it can be shown that Guinevere possessed 
a horse famous in song and story. Cervantes twice alludes to 


1 Entremeses de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, anotados por Adolfo Bonilla y San 
Martin, Madrid, 1916, p. 212. The translators offer no help on this passage. 


2 Obras completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Comedias y entremeses, IV 
(Madrid, 1918), 206. 
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Guinevere in Don Quijote, but the passages are not relevant to our 
text. Nor would it be pertinent to mention in this connection 
Ariosto’s heroine, Ginebra, who figures so prominently in the fifth 
canto of Orlando Furioso. The second explanation is closer to the 
truth, but it elucidates very little. A single meaning for the phrase 
will not suffice. We are dealing with one of those egutvocos, the 
despair of the modern commentator, so common in Spanish writers 
of the siglo de oro. Nevertheless it will not be necessary to refer the 
word to different etymons. 

The dictionaries give the following definitions of Ginebra: Geneva, 
gin, confusion, a game of cards. Writers of the period offer examples 
of Ginebra used in all these senses. 

Spaniards of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries viewed 
Calvin’s capital with holy abhorrence. Their feeling toward Geneva 
resembled our present attitude toward Moscow. Geneva was the 
center of revolutionary heresy triumphant. It was a city sin ley 
in the double sense of “without law” and “without religion.” 
Its reputation as a center of disorder was gained long before the 
advent of Calvin. Under Calvin, Geneva was undoubtedly more 
orderly than it had been under previous régimes; but from the 
Spanish point of view there could be nothing lawful or praiseworthy 
in the rule of one who defied the pope. Thus, Vélez de Guevara’s 
Limping Devil, on mischief bent, visits the two towns of Bertolina 
and Geneva and finds no work to do, “because their inhabitants are 
of themselves devils” (El Diablo Cojuelo, Tranco V). The following 
passage shows how Geneva typified to the Spanish mind a com- 
bination of heresy and confusion: 


Los Dos: 
El Amor y los Celos 
partamos ésta, 
pues son celos y amores 
una Ginebra. 
Vallejo: 
Es verdad que les toca, 
pues se parecen 
en las confusiones 
y en los herejes 
[Quifiones de Benavente, Baile de la casa de Amor']. 
1 Coleccién de entremeses, loas, bailes, jdcaras y mojigangas, ordenada por Don Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori, II (Madrid, 1911), 475. 
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This being the feeling with regard to Geneva, the phrase de 

Ginebra readily became an abusive epithet (apodo): 

Pedrosa: Sacristén de Ginebra, poco a poco 
[Quifiones de Benavente, Entremés famoso de la Antojadiza}! 

The phrase undoubtedly carried with it an implication of heresy, 
as Bonilla thinks. It would be doubly insulting when applied to a 
churchman. While it may be rash to conclude from a single instance 
that it was an epithet commonly bestowed upon the much-despised 
sexton, if that be the case, no small part of the humor in the passage 
under examination lies in the fact that a sexton applies to a soldier 
an epithet more commonly given to his own class. 

But Geneva also means “gin” in both English and Spanish; 
de Ginebra, therefore, meant not merely “heretical” but “drunken.” 
In his well-known Loa del Caballero del Milagro, Agustin de Rojas 
Villandrando says: 


Mas sobre todo, sefiora, 


cautiva el alma en Ginebra, 
[i.e., while I was intoxicated] 


vine a dar, por mi desdicha, 
en las manos de una vieja.? 
And the same author writes, in his Loa del cautiverio de la Rochela: 
Y un sacerdote de Baco, 
candénigo de Ginebra, 


le ensefiaba el Gamant ave 
[can this be Comment avez ?]} 


por amor a la jaqueca.® 


Quifiones de Benavente, too, tells of a drunken doctor who was a 
graduate of Geneva: 
Doctor: 


i Ah, sefiores, el tiempo esté borracho! 
Si no lo han por enojo, soy Juan Cacho, 

que ya tanto el favor se disimula 
que puede ser doctor cualquiera mula. 

A este lugar insigne hoy he Iegado, 
que por Ginebra he sido graduado ... .* 


The phrase caballo de Ginebra, then, has the double meanings, 
“heretical horse’ and “drunken horse,’ but the possibilities 


1 Ibid., II, 808. 2 Ibid., I, 380. 
3 Ibid., I, 345. 4 Ibid., II, 708. 
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contained in Cervantes’ pun are far from exhausted. There is an evi- 
dent allusion to card play. Sota, of course, means “‘knave,” and the 
caballo or mounted horseman is the face-card next higher, corre- 
sponding in value to our queen. To the Soldier’s “Come here,”’ 
the Sacristan replies: “‘I am going there”; to the Soldier’s de 
Satands, he retorts with the name of a place presumably worse than 
Satan’s abode; and with the sota in sota-sacristén (under-sacristan) 
he matches another face-card in the pack. To still further complicate 
matters, sota had the meaning “ prostitute,”’ and caballo likewise had 
its obscene connotation. Quevedo in his Confesién de los mantos, 
contrasts sota and caballo as follows: 

A quien amago con sota, 

doy coces con un caballo; 

copas doy a los valientes, 

y espadas a los borrachos.! 
The allusions to card-play are here self-evident, and Duran sees also 
an obscene meaning in the passage. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Cervantes is guilty of obscenity in the passage under discussion, 


but such may possibly be the case. 

If we ask ourselves which of the four caballos is meant by caballo 
de Ginebra, it would seem probable that it signified caballo de copas. 
From early times the suit called copas, “‘goblets,” had been held to 
symbolize drunkenness. We find this already in Sanchez de Badajoz: 

Los oros, bastos y espadas, 
y copas, cuatro metales, 
son las insignias notadas 
que trae Lucifer pintadas 
per banderas infernales. 
Oros para codiciar, 
espadas para reiiir, 
copas para embriagar, 
bastos para caminar 
al hospital a pedir: [Matraca de jugadores*}. 


In Cervantes’ century, card-players were accustomed to invent 
humorous designations for the various face-cards of the deck. For 
example, the different sofas were named after prominent local 


1 Duran, Romancero General, II (Madrid, 1912), 532a, and note. 
2 Recopilacién en metro del bachiller Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, edited by V. Barrante 
y Moreno, Madrid, 1882, p. 33. 
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prostitutes. These names would vary according to time and place. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that the caballo de copas, the suit which 
was identified in Spaniards’ minds with drunkenness, was sometimes 
called the “Genevan horse,” or “gin horse.” But if this was so, 
why should the name of a playing-card be applied to an individual 
as an insult? Nothing was commoner than this procedure. Just 
as the names of individuals were bestowed upon playing-cards, so 
the names of playing-cards were given to individuals as abusive 
epithets. I need only mention that in the Entremés de los apodos, 
that rich collection of terms of abuse, an old doctor is called “king 
of clubs,” and a young man “knave of spades.” 

The above is offered merely as a hypothesis. It is difficult to 
recover the slang of another age and easy to see more in a phrase like 
this than it really contained. We must not forget that there existed 
also a game named Ginebra. I know nothing about this game and 
the function which the caballo played in it. It is doubtful whether 
there is any allusion to it in the passage in La Guarda cuidadosa. 
Monreal, Rodriguez Marin, and Hazafias de la Ria, who have 
written so extensively on la ciencia de Vilhén, do not mention the 
game Ginebra, but the following passage would seem to indicate that, 
like Geneva the city, it was characterized by confusion: 

Pues que toda vuestra vida 
es como juego de naipes, 
donde todas son figuras, 
y el mejor, mejor lo hace; 
dejemos a cada uno 
viva en la ley que gustare, 
aunque su vida juzguemos 
a Ginebra semejante 

[Entremés del hospital de los podridos?). 

Notice that the anonymous author of El hospital de los podridos 
couples the word Ginebra with an allusion to playing-cards, just as 
Cervantes does in La Guarda cuidadosa. Those who would attribute 
the first of these two farces to Cervantes are welcome to this mite of 


evidence. 
GEORGE TYLER NorTHUP 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
1 Hazafias de la Ria, Los rufianes de Cervantes, Seville, 1906, p. 43. 


2 Cotarelo, op. cit., I, 98. 
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Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irvine Bassirr. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1919. Pp. xxiii+419. 


This volume deals less with Rousseau than with the whole morale of 
romanticism and less with romanticism proper than with modern literature 
at large. It is the most thoroughgoing and penetrating attack yet made in 
this country upon the tendencies of the last two centuries. This will appear 
if we survey briefly Professor Babbitt’s philosophy, his ethics, his views 
of history, literature, and art. 

I 


in philosophy, the author stands for dualism as opposed to the monistic 
view, for humanism as opposed to naturalism, and prefers the “inward 
working”’ of the spirit to the doubtful gains of modern progress. He is an 
absolute classicist, whose god is Aristotle. He believes in measure, restraint, 
probability, and decorum, and the greatest of these is decorum. He follows 
Aristotle’s definition of “two laws for man: an ordinary or natural self of 
impulse and desire and a human self,”’ identified with the “‘ power of control.” 
(It will be observed that the first ‘‘self” is likely to be creative, the second 
critical.) The too free development of the natural self (“law for thing”’), 
from Diderot to Ibsen and beyond, is made responsible for most of the 
world’s woes. More than ever now are needed the restraints imposed by 
“the truths of humanism and religion’: on the one hand, proportion and 
decorum, on the other, humility. A traditionalist, Professor Babbitt will 
base his creed on all ancient and “‘secular experience.” From such a founda- 
tion he will rise to a ‘‘sound”’ rather than a ‘‘ Promethean” individualism. 

Now the two great traditions, Christian and humanistic, have ‘‘always”’ 
held to some form of dualism; but Rousseauism, because it affirms natural 
(primitive) goodness, is a ‘‘virtual denial of the struggle between good and 
evil in the breast of the individual.”’ This is the naturalism which finds its 
antinomy in the humanism of Professor Babbitt; a humanism which rejects 
the “‘law for thing’; which suspects much of science, material progress, and 
the spirit of service; a humanism which is not humanitarian, which trusts 
more in humility than in humanity. The critic pays his compliments to 
Christianity, for any discipline is welcome, but the classical tradition is 
what he chiefly urges. 

The humanist, then, desires to be ‘moderate and sensible and decent ’”’— 
adjectives that do not occur to one while contemplating sunsets. His ideal 
is ethical self-culture, proceeding from a kind of “inner work and the habits 
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that result.”’ This labor must be imitative, requiring a center and a model. 
It should be accomplished without vivid enthusiasm (pas de zéle, as the 
bishop said), though conversion and salvation are both attainable by 
the true humanist. He desires an ethical not a material efficiency, and the 
solution of working outwardly, as Goethe once proposed, is a “‘sham solution.” 
But “to work according to the human law is simply to rein in one’s impulses, ”’ 
the chief of which are elsewhere identified with the three churchly lusts for 
knowledge, sensation, and power. The libido that constraineth us must in 
turn be constrained. 

This is a negative rather than a constructive program. It cautions us to 
lash down our feelings, passions, and imagination—which are conceded to be 
the driving forces of humanity—but it gives us very little idea of how to 
direct such forces to any creative end. In its utter safety, this may be a 
suitable philosophy for sheltered academes, but how can one attain to 
anything in literature or life by trusting to such maxims as these ?—‘‘The 
veto power” is the “‘weightiest fact with which man has to reckon.” “A 
great civilization is....a great convention.” ‘Human breadth” 
is achieved ‘“‘by taking on limitations.” 

This negativity granted, the present writer has no necessary quarrel 
with Professor Babbitt’s attack on various features of the naturalistic creed. 
That is mainly a matter of personal belief and temperament, in spite of 
Professor Babbitt’s distrust of temperament. And if one really believes 
that ‘‘modern philosophy is bankrupt from Descartes down” and that 
modern literature consists of an “incomparable series of false prophets,” 
one has surely the right to say so. The latter-day combination of Baconian 
(scientific) utilitarianism and of Rousseauistic sentimentalism is viewed as 
all-pervasive and peculiarly dangerous. ‘‘The Greek humanizes nature; 
the Rousseauist naturalizes man.”’ And naturalism implies endless change, 
a medley of values, a humanly purposeless science, the final triumph of 
machinery and force. There is truth in this, if mankind is essentially 
spiritual and ultimately one spirit. 

At any rate, Professor Babbitt legitimately prefers Aristotelian univer- 
sality and wholeness, the service of Platonic insight, the search for abiding 
central truth, the supremacy of the analytical reason in determining this; 
he urges the suppression of the separatist ego and the union of spirits upon 
some vaguely indicated “‘higher levels.”” What are these? Not the more 
inspiring human ideals, since a single-minded devotion to them is condemned 
in set terms. ‘Those who have sought to set up a cult of love or beauty or 
science or humanity or country are open to the same objections as the 
votaries of nature.”’ None of them “can properly be put in the supreme 
central place,”” because none of them involves sufficient discipline. The 
detailed indictment of these five or six major ideals is surely too absolute. 
What can be put in the supreme central place? Man’s best effort is bound 
within the circles indicated, together with a few more, but there is no 
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necessary hierarchy in this arrangement: they are intersecting not concentric 
circles. Yet it is not by slighting their importance that one can attain to 
the ‘rounded development” of the ‘complete positivist.” 


II 


Although Professor Babbitt pays his tribute to the spiritual force of 
Christianity, the morality which he sets forth is rather that of the Old Testa- 
ment than that of the gospels. ‘Thou shalt not” is more favored than 
“thou shalt.”” The frein vital is more praiseworthy than the Everlasting 
Yea. “All other evils in life may be reduced to the failure to check that 
something in man which is reaching out for more.”’ The hunger of Oliver 
Twist would find no justification in this opponent of anything expansive. 
Buddhism is approved because it means “negatively the extinction of the 
expansive desires; positively, increase in peace, poise, centrality” (which 
have also a negative aspect). Both Buddhism and Christianity accept the 
burden of “moral responsibility,” which the naturalist, in his “ethical 
passivity,” seeks to evade. 

It is true that the naturalist is not primarily seeking for burdens; he is 
after his kind of happiness, for Professor Babbitt concedes that ‘all men aim 
at happiness.” But apparently all men should reach this goal along a set 
path, according to fixed standards, which imply an element of oneness. 
More acceptable is the insistence on ethical experience and guides, on ethical 
purpose and conscience in life and work. Yet even these principles are 
stated mainly as inhibitions and the romanticists are ruled out of the fold 
with the severity of a Minos. ‘There is no such thing as romantic morality.” 
The philosophy of the beautiful soul is sneered at, for the belle dme is often 
full of delinquencies in practice. The romantic ideal was altruism, their 
“real” was egoism, and both “isms”’ are offensive to this critic. Straining 
beyond normal experience, the romanticist finds his happiness only in dream- 
land or nympholepsy and the resultant is a wide-spread melancholy, “the 
greatest literature of despair the world has ever seen.” It might be answered 
that not all romanticists are desperate (Lamartine, Shelley, G. Sand), and 
not all desperate people are romanticists. But the real crime of these 
writers was their expansive individualism: ‘the general sense should never 
be sacrified lightly,” and tabu is worthier than temperament. Also Rousseau 
turns virtue into a passion and conscience into a mere expansive virtue. 
This was originally the fault of the English Deists. 

“The first place,” Professor Babbitt sturdily declares, “always belongs 
to action and purpose” and “.... the problem of conduct remains.” 
The problem is condensed in the supreme maxim, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Now, according to Maigron, Rousseauistic living produces 
bad fruits: therefore Professor Babbitt condemns romanticism. But the 
“orchard test” should in all fairness be applied to other products than to 
ight life in the Quarter, suicide in a garret or Musset’s affair with George 
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Sand. The fruits of romanticism are properly literature, not conduct. 
Romantic poetry is a fruit that the world has justly found seasonable and 
palatable. But Professor Babbitt objects to idling and to a “dalliant 
imagination,’’ even when they reprehensively result in very fine poetry; 
“it is not easy to be more poetical than Keats,” and yet Keats is classed as 
merely “‘recreative’’ and sensuous. 

With these views it is not surprising that Professor Babbitt rejects Art 
for Art’s sake. ‘Beauty loses most of its meaning when divorced from 
ethics.” Art must have the quality of high-seriousness, though without 
direct didacticism. True drama, for instance, “‘requires a scale of ethical 
values.” The romanticists have confused all values, especially the ethical. 
In love, they have confused flesh and spirit (which is “human” enough). 
In nature-worship, they have confused morality and pantheism in a “‘sham 
spirituality.”” Lowell, Browning, and Wordsworth have left us with the 
idea “‘that to go out and mix oneself up with the landscape is the same as 
doing one’s duty”; whereas, to the classically minded, the landscape and 
nature-poetry are either recreative or all wrong. Again, ‘‘the romantic 
moralist tends to favor expansion on the ground that it is vital, creative, 
infinite” (amen!); and finally, ‘the underlying assumption of romantic 
morality is that the virtues that imply self-control count as nought compared 
with brotherhood and self-sacrifice.”” These two admissions, duly weighed, 
probably say as much for romantic morality as one would wish to say. 


III 


Except in the matter of definition and as regards the origins of the move- 
ment, Professor Babbitt does not aim primarily at a historical treatment of 
romanticism. His point of view is rather philosophical and he is mainly 
occupied with analyzing and illustrating that type of romanticism which he 
styles ‘emotional naturalism.” It would not then be fair to expect a com- 
plete history of the movement, with differentiation of its various phases and 
shades. Yet some historical errors seem implicit (1) in a view of modern 
history which almost wholly condemns the writers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; (2) in a one-sided estimate of many great men; (3) in 
overemphasizing the spread of Rousseauistic romanticism, without due 
regard to the varieties represented by other writers. Let us consider first 
Professor Babbitt’s view of history. 

We learn that as early as the Church Fathers, “human nature had gone 
bankrupt; and for some time it needed to be administered in receivership.” 
The Renaissance, acceptable in so far as it fostered a true classicism, is less 
laudable in its ‘‘revival of the pagan and naturalistic side of antiquity” 
and also in its “strong tendency towards individualism.” The French 
classical age, fortunately, moved toward a general or common sense (in 
either sense) and distrusted individualism and imagination. It is due to 
Professor Babbitt to say that elsewhere he appreciates the quality of the 
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classical imagination as found in Racine. But in this volume he rather 
impairs his argument by failing to stress the virtues of the various 
French classicists—he prefers the Greek In the meantime, what 
was happening across the channel? There is no scamping of the merits of 
the age of Shakespeare. Professor Babbitt not only admires “Elizabethan 
inspiration,” but speaks warmly and somewhat inconsistently of that 
“‘great creative literature, in which the freedom and spontaneity of the 
imagination had not been cramped by a too strict imitation of models.” 
But, from now on, nil admirari is his motto. 

The chief objection to the eighteenth-century Enlightenment is that 
it “did not have enough light.” The main currents of that century 
are correctly stated as pseudo-classic formalism, excessive Cartesian rational- 
ism, and the new empiricism, proceeding from Bacon and Locke. This 
empiricism is “naturalistic,” and so is emotional deism, with its effusiveness. 
These several tendencies are viewed askance and Professor Babbitt, justly 
enough, sees neo-classic formalism as the real spring-board for romanticism. 
It could hardly be expected that he would appreciate the humanitarian and 
liberalizing features of la philosophie or of the Revolution. 

The nineteenth century is full of sophistries. It is likely to prove 
“‘the most wonderful and the least wise” of centuries. It contains a “prodi- 
gious peripheral richness and a great central void,” in which echo hollowly 
the voices of sham prophets. It encouraged various false “‘attempts at 
communion” (see “five major ideals” above), which appeal only to the 
half-educated. Also—horresco referens—it nurtured the monster Romanti- 
cism (see section IV, below), a pot-pourri of false ideals, ‘‘a movement that 
from Rousseau to Bergson has sought to discredit the analytical intellect.” 
As for the rest of the century, Professor Babbitt readily accepts the theory 
that makes realism the reactionary continuation of romanticism—‘ romanti- 
cism on all fours.” Is that definition applicable to Leconte de Lisle, Dumas 
fils, and Thomas Hardy? Professor Babbitt considers both forms (extreme 
unreal and extreme real) as different aspects of naturalism, a common impulse 
to get away from decorum. Applicable to Zola, this view tells us very little 
about Balzac. As for the contemporary scientific movement, that appar- 
ently manifests itself mainly in the “dehumanizing of man.” Carry on a 
little farther and we get still another “bankruptcy” in Pragmatism, other 
vicious offspring of l’art pour l'art in the “maniacs of expression of the 
twentieth century.” However, one can only assent to the view that the 
Germans have been the chief masters of soulless science and that our “anar- 
chical age” finds its crowning stupidity in the Great War. It seems less 
clear that civilization is menaced by the “‘ present alliance between emotional 
naturalists and utilitarians” and it seems quite exaggerated to declare that 
if Rousseau’s philosophy is unsound, therefore “it follows that the total 
tendency of the Occident at present is away from civilization.” C’est la 
faute 4 Rousseau, as Gavroche said. 
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When it comes to individuals, Professor Babbitt warns us that from 
partial passages, “‘the reader will perhaps be led to infer a total condemnation 
of the authors so quoted”; the effect indeed is usually that of a total con- 
demnation, because of the vehemence of the critic’s prejudices. His judg- 
ments, from the ethical standpoint, are frequently wise and salutary. But 
he seems to have no other standpoint. Appreciation of poetry, as such, is 
at a discount, and those writers whose legacy is not primarily a moral message 
are often viewed through a glass darkly. A number of examples will make 
this plain. Among the great names, Aristotle, Buddha, and Confucius are 
valued for their practical ethics, Shakespeare and Cervantes mainly for 
their ‘‘centrality,”” Homer for his imitative objectivity. There are also 
tributes to the Socratic method, to Sophocles, Milton, and Dance. Goethe 
is praised for his final serenity, Pascal for his esprit de finesse and Dr. Johnson 
for his ‘‘ethical realism.’”’ This practically exhausts the list of Professor 
Babbitt’s admirations. He criticizes specifically Moliére as too worldly, 
Voltaire as too light, Pope as ‘‘inadequate,”’ Diderot as naturalistic. The 
Cartesians are marked by a “dogmatic and arrogant rationalism” and the 
Kantians reveal a ‘‘central impotence.” Whatever is romantic is wrong: 
Balzac (?), Schiller, Chateaubriand, Schlegel. As for Hugo, he lacks 
common sense and ethical insight and he is grossly melodramatic. Shelley’s 
Prometheus is melodrama of another kind and this poet is a perfect example 
of the nympholept. Even Wordsworth and Browning are not spared. 
The former is granted some ethical elevation, but he is thoroughly wrong 
about nature and her teachings, as well as about childhood and the language 
of poetry. Browning is meant for the half-educated, and the critic rather 
disagreeably sneers at the Summum Bonum, the idea that supreme happiness 
may be found “‘in the kiss of one girl”; Browning represents a “hybrid art”’ 
and other verses of his are called the ‘most flaccid spiritually in the English 
language.”” Among contemporary thinkers, Bergson’s ‘monstrous sophis- 
tries’ are scored, W. James is ‘‘wildly romantic,” and these two, together 
with Professor Dewey, are suffering from naturalistic intoxication. One 
might go on and list the ‘‘delusions” and disillusions of Vigny, Flaubert, and 
G. Sand, but the censorious bias is already evident. 

Rousseau, perhaps more warrantably, bears the brunt of these attacks 
because Rousseau does set up principally as an ethical teacher. The main 
doubt that suggests itself here is historical. It may be admissible to hold 
that ‘Rousseau represents more fully than any other one person a great 
international movement.” Even so, it is questionable whether the roman- 
ticism of Hugo and Shelley, of Schiller and Wordsworth, is primarily a 
Rousseauistic and emotional romanticism. The individualism which is 
at the core of the movement tended to wide differentiations in romantic 
writers of various countries. Jean-Jacques himself is reprehended, philo- 
sophically and morally, because of his lack of deep reflection, his primitivism 
and nature-worship, his failure to divide sense and spirit, emotion and 
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virtue. Ethically, it is quite possible to differ from Rousseau. But again 
Professor Babbitt fails to point out the literary values of his sensibility, his 
imagination, his “impassioned recollection” and his impassioned prose. 
Rousseau is viewed as the “arch-sentimentalist,” spiritually a sham, impris- 
oned by his ego, insisting on his uniqueness, standing for wonder, spontaneity 
and savage ignorance, unadjusted, self-indulgent and dalliant, a father of 
false gospels. The genuine power and feeling of his writings is not noticed. 
What is emphasized is the ‘‘audacity of revolt in the name of feeling from 
both humility and decorum.” Are these recurrent virtues necessarily 
superior to feeling? The rigid humanistic attitude is again indicated in this 
extract: ‘It is easier to be a genius on Rousseauistic lines than to be a man 
on the terms imposed by the classicist.”’ It is surely safer—but is it easier ? 


IV 


We are now ready to examine Professor Babbitt’s conception of aesthet- 
ics, as well as his understanding of romantic versus classical art and literature 
in the abstract. I do not find that he has any theory of aesthetics per se. 
It is styled a “nightmare subject.” The term implies an effort “to rest 
beauty upon feeling,” which is an ever-shifting basis. Beauty itself ‘loses 
most of its meaning when divorced from ethics,” and the pursuit of mere 
beauty is the “pursuit of illusion.” Yet the author grants the necessity of 
illusion whether in life or art. The best classicist ‘perceives his reality only 
through a veil of illusion,” the right use of which is not to project the imagi- 
nation toward an endless torrent of change, but rather toward the abiding 
“element of oneness” which remains central in the flux. The worship of 
art, however, as professed by Flaubert, is a sham religion and George Sand’s 
manifesto contains much more truth. Rien n’est beau que le vrai—yet 
Keats’s attempt to link the two, Professor Babbitt wittily observes, was 
disproved as long ago as the Trojan War. So in the case of Helen, the 
Greeks seem to have fought for beauty on its own merits. Still we learn 
that ‘‘ethical beauty in the Greeks resides [mainly] in order and proportion; 
[it is] not a thing apart.” A chief modern source of aesthetic confusion was 
Shaftesbury, with his “inclination to identify the good and the beautiful.” 
Rousseau develops this aesthetic morality. 

The effort here is inconsistent: Professor Babbitt’s argument tends 
partly to submerge the beautiful (without estranging it) beneath the ethical 
and the true; partly to displace and disjoin beauty from truth and goodness, 
thereby allowing a possibly separate existence. The latter tendency is 
seen also in the admission that rich poetical effects may be gained from 
reverie and association with nature, activities which are rather amoral. 
This does not mean that one should acclaim or rejoice in poetry. For 
Professor Babbitt, “the light that never was on sea or land,” is Arcadian 
spoofing, and “the desire of the moth for the star” is dismissed as mere 
nympholepsy. 
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The partial definition of romanticism from which the critic works is as 
follows: ‘‘a thing is romantic when it is wonderful rather than probable 
. , when it is strange, unexpected, intense, superlative, extreme, unique.” 
The definition has reference rather to the dawn of romanticism than to its 
more conscious literary expression. We learn that “the uncultivated 
human imagination is romantic” and “incurably melodramatic.’”’ We 
learn further that “all children, nearly all women and the vast majority of 
men always have been, are and probably always will be romantic.” Is not 
this an admission that the romantic is an inherent part of human nature? 
Professor Babbitt speaks also of man’s “primary demand for some haven of 
refuge,” his “ineradicable longing” for some Arcadian escape, his craving 
for endless vistas and for a “view of life to which the perception lends 
immediacy and the imagination infinitude.’”’ What the writer does not 
indicate is that this longing may have a spiritual source and become a 
spiritual adventure. The idealism of Lamartine, the honor of “Lord Jim,” 
Musset’s cry, ‘‘Malgré moil’infini me tourmente,”’ the spirit of Stevenson and 
of Cyrano, Kipling’s ““True Romance,” these and such as these are not 
mentioned. But Rousseauistic romanticism is again scored for its freakish- 
ness, its preoccupation with its own uniqueness, the fact that it ‘“tramples 
verbal decorum under foot,” its eccentricity and unreality, its feminine 
feeling for magic and glamor. ‘Nothing is in itself romantic; it is only 
imagining that makes it so” (cf. Shakespeare). And thus we pursue the 
wrong kind of illusion. In Chateaubriand’s romanticism, for instance, 
the conspicuous elements are these: “Arcadian longing, the pursuit of the 
dream-woman, the aspiration towards the infinite . . . . with the cult of 
nature.” For in the despotism of mood to which the romanticist submits, 
he will ‘tend to make of nature the plaything of his mood.” Not only 
is nature a refuge but an ideal setting for la solitude 4 deux. Romantic love 
is fatally linked with emotional intoxication (and ‘‘thrills” are always objects 
of suspicion), with “infinite indeterminate desire,” and particularly with 
the moi of the poet. ‘‘The more Titan and Titaness try to meet, the more 
each is driven back into the solitude of his own ego.”” So Musset is the 
‘chief martyr of this mortal chimera,”’ the delusion that passionate romantic 
love can truly exalt and ennoble. Even Perdican’s immortal plea is turned 
against him! Finally, the “sense of uniqueness in feeling passes over into 
that of uniqueness in suffering’—and romantic melancholy is enthroned. 
A chief objection to the whole movement, of course, is its ‘‘evasion of moral 
responsibility and setting up of scapegoats”’ (e.g., fatality). 

This indictment, together with the numerous passages cited in other 
connections, leaves little doubt as to Professor Babbitt’s prejudice. It 
must be added that he makes a few concessions, allowing the romanticists 
certain poetic gifts and their share of soul and imagination. We pass to 
the author’s own ideal, which is classicism. He had already spoken of the 
romantic débaécle as due in part to the difficulty of uniting ‘‘men who are 
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indulging each to the utmost his own ‘genius’ or idiosyncrasy.” Desiring 
brotherhood or sympathy, they attain only solitude. But “great literature” 
is rather defined as the “interpretation of an infinite that is accessible to 
those who possess in some degree the same type of imagination.”” On this 
basis of the greatest common denominator Professor Babbitt would con- 
struct the positive side of his humanistic program, all compact of what is 
normal and central, disciplined and decorous. The ‘“mediatory virtues” 
may be summed up in the Greek conception of decorum, which means 
simply the preservation of smoothness and temperance amid the storms of 
passion. Ethical art has such restraint and calm; and its “onlyrule.... 
is to view life with some degree of imaginative wholeness.”’ Experience and 
imagination together will give us a Greek universality, a ‘knowledge of the 
abiding human element.” And taste mediates between what is unique 
creatively and what is representative humanly. Such are the classical 
qualities; now here is the “heart of the classical message: one should aim 
first of all not to be original but to be human, and to be human one needs to 
look up to a sound model and to imitate it.’”’ (To whom did the first sound 
model look up? If eighteenth-century neo-classical ‘“‘looking up” had 
continued indefinitely, could posterity ever cease looking down?) Anyhow, 
“the [resulting] imposition of form and proportion is... . culture.” 
And genuine culture is difficult, disciplinary, opposed to Rousseauistic 
spontaneity. 

This is the central debate between the schools: the romanticist declares 
you cannot “submit to the yoke of either reason or imitation and at the same 
time be imaginative”; the classicist grants the supremacy of the creative 
imagination, ‘‘but adds that to imitate rightly is to make the highest use 
of the imagination.” Is it still a question of imitating books or of true 
Aristotelian mimesis? Another hazy point is the definitionof ‘insight.’ 
We are perpetually hearing that classicism rests on an “immediate 
insight into the universal,” that the classicist apprehends intuitively ‘‘the 
total symmetry of life.”” Without venturing to deny this wonderful power, 
we should like to learn more about its nature and processes. If it functions 
absolutely and beyond our ken, it would seem to have some kinship with 
the romantic conception of genius. 


? 


V 


Professor Babbitt’s chapter on romantic genius, naturally, is inadequate, 
and one is not content with the chapter on romantic love. The most forceful 
chapters are those concerning romantic morality and “‘The Present Outlook.” 
“Romantic Irony” would be thin, were it not thickened out by the insertion 
of various other matters. Occasionally the treatment, without losing its 


‘ 


semblance of logic and its “powerful dialectic,” tends to become scrappy 

and “‘peripheral.” So there are many returns to the motif and many repeti- 

tions. But on the whole the method and the style are of a high order, 
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needing no commendation from the reviewer and no recommendation to all 
who know Professor Babbitt’s former volume on the Masters of Modern 
French Criticism. It is only the content of Rousseau and Romanticism 
which seems in some respects “perilous stuff,’”’ largely because the author 
will close his ears to the sirens’ song, whether they sing of poetry and creation, 
or of landscapes and love. Stevenson once said that there were two prin- 
cipal kinds of truth, a truth for the old and a truth for the young; perhaps 
classicism is the better truth for critics and romanticism for those creatively 
inclined. Nature, magna rerum parens, includes every ism, together with 
critics and poets. 

Finally it should be said that Professor Babbitt, in the course of his long 
argument, has uttered many wise and fair judgments. One is bound to 
accept much that he says about the dangers of Rousseauistic living. If the 
questionable judgments appear more salient in this review, that is because 
the author’s constant habit of attack seemed to call for a serried system of 
defense. Curiously enough, his own statements, by reason of their thorough- 
going quality, have often supplied or implied the counter-irritant. A few 
more examples of this, partaking of the de te fabula variety, may be offered 
by way of valediction. ‘‘One can discern . . . . the danger of a classicism 
that is too aloof from the here and now “He was not capable 
of a poetic faith, not willing to suspend his disbelief on passing from the 
world of ordinary fact to the world of artistic creation.” ‘Tradition and 
routine will be met sooner or later by the cry of Faust: Hinaus ins Freie.” 

E. Preston DarGANn 

University or Cuicaco 


Franzésische Dichter des Mittelalters: II. Marie de France. By Emin 
WINKLER. Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Academie der Wis- 
senschaften in Wien. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. 188. Band, 
3. Abhandlung. Wien, 1918. Pp. 127. 


In this elaborate treatise, Emil Winkler has attempted to identify Marie 
de France with the Countess Marie de Champagne (1145-98). The thesis 
attracts by its dramatic interest: these two women stand out in high relief 
among twelfth-century personalities. The first ranks among the most 
talented of the Old French poets; the second was a leader in society and a 
patroness who surrounded herself with a remarkable group of writers. 

In support of Winkler’s contention it may be said that both Maries 
were of noble birth; both were interested in love-literature, one as an author 
(the Lats), the other as a patroness; both turned their attention, toward 
the end of their lives, to pious works (the Espurgatoire Saint Patriz; Evrart’s 
translation of Genesis; the Eructavit); and both lived in the second half of 
the twelfth century. Winkler makes use of these generally accepted facts, 
but he has discovered no additional evidence. 
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He has attempted to show that the love treatment in Marie’s Lais is in 
conformity with the views ascribed to Marie de Champagne by Andreas 
Capellanus in his De amore. But Marie de Champagne seems to have 
enjoyed detailed discussions of love questions, whereas the love treatment 
in the Lais is naive: it shows no trace of a précieux environment such as the 
Countess of Champagne created. 

Winkler seems to realize the weakness of his positive argument and 
therefore his chief effort is to combat the opposing views generally held by 
scholars in regard to Marie de France: that she was born in the Vexin, in 
the extreme west of the Isle de France, and that she lived and wrote in 
England, whereas it is certain that Marie de Champagne was born in Paris 
and lived in Champagne from the age of eighteen until her death. 

Marie’s statement si sui de France (Fables, Epilogue, 1. 4) is taken 
to imply that she was living outside of France; there are certain 
Anglo-Norman traits in her language; she gives some description of Pistre, 
a small town in the Norman Vexin (Dous amanz, vss. 18 ff.), accurate enough 
to imply familiarity with the place; two pieces of internal evidence were 
advanced by Mall to indicate that Marie was living in England when she 
wrote the Espurgatoire Saint Patriz; Bédier interpreted the expression 
terres de la (Milun, 330) as implying that Marie was living in England when 
she wrote this Lai; several English words are used in the Lais and the 
Fables; Marie states that shé translated the Fables from an English original 
(Marie de Champagne could hardly be expected to know English); finally, 
the best manuscripts of all the works of Marie de France that we have were 
copied in England: these are the well-known arguments advanced by scholars 
in the past. 

Winkler attacks these arguments in order, except that he neglects the 
evidence afforded by the description of Pistre. But he is able to refute 
satisfactorily only those of Mall. He declares that Marie de France was 
born and lived in the heart of France because of her own statement, st sui 
de France; he believes that the poet is using her title as the daughter of the 
king of France. But it may be objected that a title would not be divided 
in this way: Marie ai nom, si sui de France; it is also improbable that a 
person writing in France would make this unnecessary statement. 

Winkler states that Warnke’s investigation of Marie’s language leaves 
no doubt that she wrote in the dialect of the Isle de France. At this point 
he appears to move a little too swiftly: let us look more closely at the evi- 
dence obtainable. This evidence is not all to be found in Winkler’s pages. 
Warnke himself is much less sure of the conclusion to be deduced from his 
study of Marie’s language (Fables, Bibliotheca normannica, VI, \xxx ff. 
summary on p. exi). Warnke concludes that it is very hard to determine 
what dialect she used; but, in agreement with Suchier (Aléfrz. Gram., §19), 
he inclines to consider Francien her native speech on account of her use of 
the diphthong ou<Latin 6. In addition he cites as evidence her use of the 
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rhyme ueil<dcilu:soleiksolicilu (Espurgatoire, 1822). Nyrop does not 
admit the diphthong ou<6 (Grammaire historique, I*, §183) in Old French; 
moreover, T. A. Jenkins (Espurgatoire Saint Patriz [1894], pp. 22-28) has 
shown that Marie does not have ou<6. In his second edition (Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, 1903) in a note to line 1882, where 
ueil is in rhyme with soleil, Professor Jenkins refers to Suchier’s argument 
based on this rhyme as unsound because the same rhyme is used by Angier 
(Vie de Saint Grégoire) who is known to have written in England. But, on 
the other hand, Warnke brings forward some strong indications of Anglo- 
Norman traits. Marie, moreover, separates the imperfect of the first 
conjugation from that of the second and third; ez has not developed to oz; 
an‘ is kept separate from en°. 

Suchier and, following him, Warnke assigned Marie’s birthplace to the 
Vexin, in the west of the Isle de France. Winkler cannot allow the matter 
to rest in this situation; he therefore affirms his belief that Marie wrote in 
the literary language of the time, referring to Suchier in Warnke’s Lais?, 
Vorbemerkung, to Groeber, Grundriss, I?, 727, and especially to Gertrud 
Wacker’s recent essay, Ueber das Verhaeltnis von Dialekt und Schriftsprache 
im Altfranzoesischen, 1916. If such is the case, her language would not 
help in determining her birthplace. This may be true; but her language 
may very well indicate where she lived during a large part of her life, and it 
may offer excellent evidence in this regard, especially if it is corroborated by 
other facts. 

Next Winkler takes up Mall’s evidence. He quite correctly discards 
the allusion to King Stephen because the name already stood in the Latin 
prose of Henry of Saltrey, which Marie translated. Line 1992 of the 
Espurgatoire states that certain monks 

Vindrent a Lue en Engleterre. 

This line translates the Latin “‘ad Ludense coenobium ... . in Angliam 
redierunt.” In the first edition a Lue was printed as one word: alué. Mall 
translated: ‘‘The monks came hither to England,” and thought the author 
had thus shown that she was living in England. Winkler prefers to 
translate alué as “‘at once,” unaware apparently that he is fighting a phan- 
tom, for the word is simply the name of the abbey of Louth Park, as was 
discovered long ago by Warnke (Literaturblatt fiir germ. u. rom. Phil. 
[1895], col. 87). 

Winkler disagrees with Bédier (Revue des deux Mondes, CVII, 841, 

note) in regard to the interpretation of line 330 of Milun: 

De tutes les terres de la 
To Bédier the words de la mean de la de la mer, indicating that Marie was 
in England at the time. Winkler advances the idea that the author is 
considering the matter from the point of view of the hero’s native land, and 
not from that of her own residence. The probability favors Bédier. Winkler 
would translate: ‘‘die dortigen Laendereien,” a doubtful interpretation. 
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There are three English words in the Lais: nihtegale (Laustic, 6), gotelef 
(Chievrefoil, 115), and garwalf (Bisclavret, 4, 9). Of the first two Winkler 
makes light: gotelef, he says, is not to be found in dictionaries and, there- 
fore, may not be an English word. Nihtegale would be a single word that 
a French writer might have known and might have been tempted to use on 
account of its strangeness. He attaches more importance to garwalf, which 
Marie carefully explains; for there is a French word garou. It seems to 
Winkler that the statement 

Garwalf l’apelent li Norman 


and Marie’s explanation have no justification for their presence in the poem 
unless the word garou had penetrated to Normandy but not to France, and 
that Marie was writing for the people of inner France. If that were true 
how could Marie de Champagne know the word ? 

It seems very improbable that Marie de Champagne would have used 
any English words. Her public would be entirelyignorant of English and any 
use of English on her part would have been a pedantic and silly display of 
knowledge. We are not justified in supposing that she knew any English 
words at all. If the word gotelef did not exist in English, the ability to 
translate the two parts of the word chievrefoil and to fabricate such a word 
would imply a still greater knowledge of English. Nightingale, goat, and 
leaf, to which must be added welke and sepande (in the Fables), are so diverse 
in meaning that they indicate a rather extensive knowledge of English on 
the part of the author. 

The question as to whether there was any intermediate English version 
of the Fables is very complicated, and Winkler cannot solve it, as he himself 
admits, after twenty-four pages of discussion. 

Winkler does not attempt to prove Marie’s statement, 

M’entremis de cest livre faire 
E de |’Engleis en Romanz traire 


a falsification. He realizes, no doubt, that Marie de Champagne could not 
state with very good grace that she translated from English, for she probably 
knew no English-and the people about her would be aware of that fact. 
His way out of the difficulty is again by means of translation and he arrives 
at the following: ‘Ich habe uebernommen, dieses Buch zu schreiben, und 
es, das im Englischen vorhanden ist, damit auch dem Franzoesischen zu 
vermitteln,” but she is to take it from the Latin. This is, of course, impos- 
sible: the second de goes with traire and indicates the place from which the 
matter must have been taken. 
The Espurgatoire has these lines: 

Jo, Marie, ai mis en memoire 

Le livre de l’Espurgatoire: 

En Romanz qu’il seit entendables 

A laie gent e cuvenables. 
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To Winkler, these lines indicate that Marie was writing on the continent; 
for, he argues, there were not enough French-speaking people among the 
laity in England at that time to warrant the translation. He is justified, 
no doubt, in maintaining that Denis Pyramus’ reference to Marie’s Lais 
(Vie Saint Edmunt, cf. Modern Philology, XII, 351) is not evidence that 
Marie lived in England. 

The fact that the best manuscripts of all of Marie’s works were copied 
in England does not imply, according to Winkler, that they were written 
there; for the largest number were copied in France and the oldest manu- 
script that we have is of the middle of the thirteenth century, which leaves 
sufficient time for the poems to have become popular in England and to 
have been extensively copied. 

Believing that he has shown it unnecessary to assume that Marie lived 
in England, Winkler states that the suggestion of J. C. Fox (English His- 
torical Review [1910], pp. 303 ff., and [1911], pp. 317 ff.) that Marie was an 
abbess of Shaftsbury and an illegitimate daughter of Geoffrey IV Planta- 
genet (died 1151), father of Henry II, loses its main support and therefore 
falls. Undoubtedly, Fox’s identification will remain a more acceptable 
hypothesis than that of Winkler. 

Winkler believes that the evidence shows only that Marie de France 
was connected in some way with the court of England and indicates, 
therefore, that she was of noble birth. For the sake of Count William she 
is willing to undertake the travail e peine 

Ki que m’en tiegne pur vilaine (Prologue to Fables, 36). 

That is, according to Winkler, she feels that it is beneath her station to 
write. This reminds him of Marie de Champagne who gave Crétien de 
Troyes the sans et matiere of Lancelot but left to him the painne et antancion, 
that is, the menial part of the work. But G. Paris has shown (Romania, 
VIII, 39) that Marie is troubled by coarse words that she has to translate. 
The context favors G. Paris against Winkler. Other prologues of the time, 
such as those of Crétien, that of the Roman de Thébes and of the Lais, 
the beginning of Guigemar, and the Epilogue to the Fables, these show that 
Marie, like other poets of the time, considered it a duty and honor to write 
and to use the greatest care in her work. Marie attaches great importance 
to her “labor” and fears lest some cleric may claim it as his own. 

Winkler adds an extensive but unconvincing and somewhat irrelevant 
discussion of the origin of the Lais. In this, he has devoted undue space to 
elements in the problem which are beyond his powers or which are of no 
positive value to him; as, for example, the long discussions of the immediate 
source of Marie’s Fables, of English words, and of the origin of the Lais. 
Not only is Winkler’s study hopelessly weak on the positive side, but he has 
failed to give due weight to contradictory evidence. He has neglected to 
put together all the allusions to the two Maries. If he had done so, he 
would have found that Crétien de Troyes (Lancelot), Gautier d’Arras 
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(Eracle), Conon de Béthune and Aubouin de Sézanne, Andreas Capellanus 
(De amore), Richard of England (in a poem written from his prison in 
Germany), and Evrart (translation of Genesis) designate Marie de Cham- 
paigne as Countess, and four call her Countess of Champagne; Eructavit 
contains a dedication to Marie, who is addressed as ma dame de Champaigne, 
while Aubouin de Sézanne calls her Countess of Brie. On the other hand, 
Marie de France is mentioned by Denis Pyramus in his Life of Saint Edmond 
as dame Marie simply (Modern Philology, XII, 351). Here we are told 
of the great success of her Lais in court circles; but in the seven references 
to Marie de Champagne there is no suggestion of any literary talent that 
she may have possessed, no reference to any work of hers except the single 
letter ascribed to her by Andreas Capellanus. If Marie de Champagne 
had written poems showing even mediocre talent they would, undoubtedly, 
have been lauded by a dozen poets. 

The chronology of the period is difficult to determine and there is still 
considerable divergence of opinion among scholars. This fact leaves 
Winkler’s hypothesis rather hazy in spots. He is of the opinion that both 
Crétien de Troyes, in Erec, and Gautier d’Arras, in Iile et Galeron, were 
influenced by his ‘‘Marie.”’ Jlle et Galeron was written in 1167, when 
Marie de Champagne was only nineteen years old. Could she have been 
sufficiently mature at that age to have already written the Lais? The 
date of Erec is not fixed, but there is a tendency among scholars, recently, 
to date it earlier still. It may be found that the date of Hrec is not very 
far from 1155, the date when Wace’s Brut was completed, for Erec and the 
Brut have some similarities: in that year Marie de Champagne was ten 
years old. 

The whole study seems to me a failure. It is an unfortunate attempt 
to force a conclusion, with insufficient evidence in its favor, by means of an 


arbitrary and unsound method. 
Foster E. Guyer 
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